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HE DECLARATION of a state of war occurred after written ‘Statements 


were prepared { for the panel ¢ discussion. Emphasis c on | public ai affairs was" 
not only heightened | but t changed by that declaration. T he e panel = 
cussion did not, therefore follow’ closely the ideas expressed i in the state 
ments. The chairman of the panel engaged in the discussion, although <e 


chad not prepared a written statement. T wo members wong Committee who 


presented in writin g by other members ofthe Committee em- - 


“d ‘direct | attention” to ) public affairs, ice. , to‘ “government and 


merely to funds, budgets, and procedures”; ; (3) they should help to = 
‘prize lawmakers a and public officials of ‘ ‘social needs”; (4) they should not 


stop with research, but should or in practical affairs, even in pul 


= In the panel « discussion itself, the on read expressed i in the previonsly 


Prepared | statements were not d disregarded, but some of the. participants 

Seemed to to feel that recent events had served t to make their written state- 
ments less pertinent. Others seemed unwilling to press their pleas for oa 
__ ing sociological observations on an “objective” and “intellectual” plane be- 

cause they felt that the members of the audience were hostile to anything _ i 
| interpreted a as “research as usual.” ” A number of times, the discussion started Bas? 


in the direction of giving consideration to significant long-time trends, in 


ion. 


ed “some of which ‘trends is undoubtedly even a major war is only ¢ one episode. 
hen however some 1e member of the | panel presented a a 


This s statement was prepared by Mr. Taylor on He was of 
igs - the panel discussion, arranged by the Society’ s Committee on Participation of Sociologists a 
in National Affairs, held at New York, Dec. 27, 1942. Mr. Taylor was also chairman of this ’ 
committee. His report w will be on pages 88-90 of the Sociological 


| a OF SOCIOLOGISTS | 

the stat | 
thes atements resented below 1s for the purpose of giving consideration to 
all these facts 
phasized that™ 

= 
Be 


5, the audience evidenced i its cerca of the rebuttal. 


the tendency to impatient with any of the 
retical, objective, long-time, fundamental, or ‘purely intellectual aspects 0 of 


7 sociology was greatly magnified. WwW ith only. one = exception, the. dozen or ‘more 
= cess who spoke from the floor went farther than t the n members s of the — 


| panel in their insistence that ‘ “sociologists come down to earth,” — 


~ Jong: time research,” “‘spend their ener gies in activities that are more funda- 

mental than ‘fundamental research’,” ‘“‘volunteer for other than sociological 
of service for the duration. ” One speaker sz said sociologists could well 
afford to forget th their p profession for r the ti time e being a and de do t their ir part ; as ordi- ; 


= As I look back at the program of that session and tie it into some oni. 


-_ ments made at other sessions and many statements and conversations a 


‘participated i in or listened to, Tam am stimulated to make three hoend — 
izations about t sociologists and present 1 nt national affairs. 
“here i isa a great at desire, a almost a t anxiety, among to 


in the present d defense and. war - activities. 


2. Many of them feel pretty. ‘ciples os others feel frustrated in 


SS here is not much feasibility or or practicability i in many of their sugges- 
Ra tions and little possibility that \ very many of them will be given oppor- i < 


tunities to present their suggestions at the levels where administrative 
a action occurs. Even fewer will be to administrative deci- 


sions or direct war or defense activities. 


There are probably two pretty basic causes this of the 
gist. He has insisted on dealing with universes with the phenomena of which 


he has 1 no 0 immediate, F personal, and practical acquaintance. W Vorse yet, he 
ir = belittled the knowledge, understanding, and professional s stature of per- 


_ sons who do have. acquaintance e with fields of phenomena that are now im- 


the President to be satisfied or to f feel at at home. 
. This statement does not t imply t y that he e might not fill some e of these Positions — 
‘The sociologist m may be asked to help wv with some important jobs if he has ~ 
4 uae demonstrated that he can deal with minor components of the — 
situations which he would like to influence. There are 


Participation and morale, et 


- 


— rebuttal to these idea 
applause, each time in response to some statement that was interpreted as 
“a crack” at fundamental, long-time, or theoretical researches” 
im 
— | 
defense, delinquency and crime, civinan” Slo 
hnic group problems, personnel and leadership, 


G 


health, eden, and recreation, social s statistics and analysis are a felds in in 


which the sociologist i is supposed | to have superior ‘understanding. Positions 
in these fields of activity ai are fairly nv numerous at it this t time and are being filled — 
y persons who claim no: superior socia nowle ge. 


“a _ If as sociologists we are willing to help in these fields, then we we should ask 

ourselves at what levels we understand community organization, recreation, 
or r leadership? Iam afraid i it is almost altogether o on the theoretical level, in 


* ‘universe of thinking s so broad in its frame of reference that « our ‘knowledge 


of social s situations and concrete social | Processes is too thin t ‘to be usable ‘by 
— ourselves or anyone else. If some of us would volunteer to work in these 


fields during the emergency, even though we received no greater compensa- 
tion than than would a private in the Army, we would probably render a service 
: than if we - volunteered to carry | guns. We would almost certainly 

both v use e and, gain 1 sociological understanding by doing: so. 


ei is ox ont anne that even a a sociologist ca can n understand social prob- 


_ lems and proce: n any way other than as a participant observer. Here “ i 
is his opportuni certainly will be no less a scientist because he - 
nowledge in in fields one and 


wa Sociologists should be able to contribute to sie oninis of national affairs in a of 


. - variety of ways. T heir most general contribution, and possibly their most useful, 
should be in the realm « . of helping people to understand the operation of community 
life and the way in which the individual and the community must work together to 
_ get the most out of living. This is chiefly an educational and research job and it 


seems to me that by and large the sociologist is best fitted by training and experience aE + 
4 3 - o give this statement a little more substance, I would suggest the following ways 
in which the sociologist i is better qualified ‘than the average man to © contribute to 
ae a clearer understanding of the problems of personal and social adjustment which are 
we __ becoming so urgent today: (a) in understanding the attitudes of different (parts) 
i ai a _ segments of our population toward the problems of national and world import which 
i a = confront us today; (b) in defining the distinctive characteristics of American life 
and in showing w what i institutions and organizations are essential to the maintenance — 
ay of these characteristics; (c) in making clear the role of the individual in national life. 
and how this role differs i in a democracy from that i in an authoritarian state; (d) in 
ye indicating the ways in which individuals must adjust themselves to the changing 
ny a structure of the community in order to maintain their essential liberties, their oppor-— 
€ a tunities, and their rights. In saying that the sociologist can make this | type of con- 

3 Pay tribution, it is not implied that this is exclusively the sociologist’s job, but it is be 
2 lieved that no other group of men is as well prepared todo this particular job. = 
Such a general statement of the role of the sociologist in national affairs i is prob-_ 
ably of comparatively little value at a time of emergency since the effects of any 

_ work along this line outside what is regularly being done in the classroom will be a 

_ slow to manifest themselves and may very well be e nullified by the more vocal and 
vigorous efforts of various propaganda organizations. If this should ap appear the prob-- 


able situation, then it be better for the 
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“more modest le of what he can to the solution of more concrete eand 


: x the e people \ who have administrative responsibility for ‘aaah projects. It would be a 
“es a real loss to the nation if these sociologists were not consulted, if their experience _ 
2 and knowledge were not drawn upon to help in the development of housing a 
e. and policies. The s specialists in recreation should also be able to contribute sugges- a 
tions invaluable in formulating a better housing policy. They | know the relations be- ae 
q _ tween housing and recreation far better than the architects, real estate — 
 snbedeiaeineens who are likely to be in actual charge of housing developments. __ 
mae ___ Following out the same line of thought, the students of criminology are certainly 
= to make many useful suggestions to the public a authorities in charge of the ap- 
_ prehension and treatment of criminals. Just as soon as these a authorities fully r a 


relations and thet p must get expert advice if are to effectively 


There i is no need to enlarge much on this general theme that the sociologists “i 


familiar, about which they hawe a body of hawaii not possessed by the adminis. 
trator, and concerning which they have accumulated a fund of experience. This is 
& the way in which most experts in the field of science make their contributions to of = 
life of | the community and there is no reason to think that the ‘Sociologists: will do 
their most useful work in any different manner. 
 z_ chemist is generally expected to aid in doing ; a particular job because he has 
special knowledge in that field. He is not, as a rule, asked to do work which lies quite 
oe a outside his specialty, nor is he expected to be able to build an organization ‘capable + 
— his knowledge into effective economic or social use. So it is with most — >. 
other scientists. They are expected to contribute information where they have | =“ 
special competence and not information in general : and not to supply administrative — ; 
procedures. If sociologists were a little more modest in assessing their own abilities 
in dealing with social situations, confining their pronouncements to areas of life 
- about which they have special knowledge, it is quite likely that the public would 
_ have more confidence in them and would more often consult them regarding the 
a = about which they are really well informed. There is, of course, the — 
> difficulty in using specialists in social science when dealing with different aspects of 
_ social behavior that the man in the street is quite apt to believe that he knows as 
~ much as the specialist about how all manner of social situations should be dealt with, 
_ hereas he would not dream of offering an opinion about how rubber could be made 
petroleum, or light waves could be manipulated to locate approaching air- 
_ planes. The fact that the actual application of the sociologist’s knowledge toa par- 
_ ticular situation is generally made by a politician or a public administrator inter- 


_ pert manner unadulterated with political and personal considerations. This is not to 

condemn the public administrator but only to recognize that he labors under handi- 
_ caps from which the business executive is relatively free. The public administrator — 1 
AS Ae: ‘must carry the public with him and cannot put the expert’s counsel to use unless it © 


eee as compared with a chemist who gets his knowledge ap applied i in an ‘an ex 


* = fits into the accepted pattern of social attitudes even though it might result in q 
great increase in the efficiency of the public’s business. The business executive, on 

the other hand, can concern although by no means exclusively, with 


to those who are responsible for particular tasks. _ 
| 
| 
— bor 
| 
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| 


efficiency and quality. As a consequence, , the can only make 
use of the sociologist as an | expert when he is sure that the latter’s advice is not too 


* 


a about which only a little is known and the sociologist has not = contributed his 
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Bie pe uf United States i is so near a state c of war that any planning for the future must 


' ~ take account of this eventuality. In1 many ways our psychosocial environment is al- 4 


re ; aa ready that of a nation at war. Among the psychosocial characteristics of a war pe- 


riod, already much in evidence, are these: the enhancement of such values as those 
of patriotism, morale, and loy alty: i increasing hostility toward dissenting individuals 
os “A and groups; the growing frequency of psychotic behavior bred from war fears; and # 
7 the various manifestations of the “live-for-today” philosophy | “characteristic of 


youth facing a perilous, uncontrollable future.* 


As social scientists, our first objective i in these critical years should be that of pre- 


aa a bombardment of propaganda shan to bolster morale, reduce all didnt a 
groups to impotency, and create enthusiasm for enlistment, the purchase of defense 
a bonds, reduced civilian consumption of military essentials, and the other activities 
4 required of a civilian population. Radio, motion pictures, and the press may be ex- 
“4 pected to join in a program to mold public opinion behind beliefs and ideals judged 
a to be most effective for - the winning of the v war. r. Perhaps the church and the school _ 
a will be called upon to share in this effort. Certain i it is that none of us will remain un- 
affected in our thinking: by the stimuli so released. 
Under these circumstances, it will be difficult to maintain in our scientific 
; 4 the pe <a essential fora proper evaluation of evidence, for the separation of fact 


os sz of scientific judgment revealed in the recent writings of many German a 
should be a sufficient object lesson, if the utterances of some of our own social scien- 
: tists in the last war do not adequately demonstratethisdanger, 


aa A second objective should be that of making the most of the opportunities for re- 
* search provided by the events now in progress. Many of our current research under- 


a far out of line with public opinion. If the administrator guesses wrong, he, not the = —™” 
expert, is held to account. The use of experts by the public administrator isa fine art 


= 
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q 
4 available must be acted upon quickly if we are to gl and preserve an ade 
quate account of the social changes now in progress. 
_ Accelerated changes are occurring in the field of social 
of social institutions, in the operation of social processes and social organizations. 
Population is on the move; birth, death, marriage, and morbidity rates are being * 
=.) altered; the ecological patterning of cities is changing; families are being made and ' 
| unmade by the shifting about of population; vast numbers of workers are being re- _ 
employed who have been idle for years; and many are being subjected to unusual 
4 . a Large numbers of persons are being elevated quickly in social status through the ae re eee) 
Ps expansion of the military services and th ndustries. 


fe a personal philosophies are being reformed by youth of military age, future stereotypes 
_ are in the making, new slogans and epithets are being coined, propaganda agencies 
are hard at work. The reading and listening habits of the people are changing, chil- 
dren’ s games are being transformed, and persons of all ages have new interests and | 
subjects of conversation. Public morals can hardly have escaped the impact of the 
of millions of men, and women’ are redefined in the 


on defense. New gove programs are raising an almost endless series 

problems for research. As examples of such problems, the following may be cited: 
s can the County Planning Program instituted by the Department of Agriculture 2 | 
be made more effective, and how can rural community planning be brought into — a 
sharper focus on the problems of most significance for the advancement of rural wel- _ 
fare? How can these plans, when formulated, be translated more effectively into ac. 
tion, and how can more leaders be dev eloped who ' will carry through these programs — 
of planning and action? What do rural communities really want these planning: 
groups to do, and how far will they follow their planners? 

food and cotton stamp plans and the program of slum and rehousing 
represent an attempt to deal with the problems of the “third of the nation that is ill- a a 


i nourished | and ill- -housed.”” ” Studies to ¢ evaluate the effects of these programs 
7 are much i ‘More studies should be made of their effects on such aspects of | 


well-being as health, school achievement, family morale, delin- 
quency rates, a d social participation. 

er = Social Security Program, still in a process of rapid evolution, raises many — 
questions for sentence workers: What unfulfilled needs exist? How great are the — 

g the groups now excluded categorically from these pro- 
= How is aid to the aged affecting their mental outlook and their family roles? 
e... hat can n be done to obtain for the aged a better standard of livi ing on n their i income 


papel How i is the assurance of aid during unemployment and old age a 
the outlook of v wage e earners? W hy don’t more employers u utilize the U. S. Employ- 
ens Service offices? How are employers’ attitudes changing toward the payment of 
social security taxes? What obstacles stand in the way of wider adoption of the © 
“guaranteed employment plan” and other similar plans to stabilize employ ment? 7 
Where these plans have been adopted, what has been their effect on employer-em- 
Beet ploy ee relationships? What do labor union leaders and workers think of these plans? ’ = 
ore _ The activities of defense raise a great many problems on which programs of action "i mi 
“- be needed, and on which the preliminary findings of sociologists could be help- a 
: : ful. What effect is the separation of youthful wage earners from their families shaving i= 
ee upon those left behind? What do parents worry about most when their sons are in | 
camp? How are the vocational plans of high : school and college students changing as 
a result of the new demands for mechanics and other skilled tradesmen? What prob- 
- : lems are schools and their teachers in the various fields encountering as a result il ae 


areas the outlook of in the vicinity of How are defense 
_ workers reacting to the pressure on them for speed in production? Ww here defense 

_ workers are crowded together i in slum areas or are living 1 in trailers o1 or tents, how is" 


— 


— 
— 
~ asing number of sociologists seeking o contribu eth ug thew rescarcn 
7 the solution of social problems should find in this period an abundance of o ypor- pl 
a 
aes 
long. 
thos. 
7 om 


: au those sociologists who are able to interpret broad social trends, sift current eal 

. ae _ gropings toward a new social philosophy and state emergent social ideals in words © 
a which will hasten their acceptance and attainment. We must not underestimate the — 

| Ste os possibility that the next few years may be characterized by greatly increased public 

my “2a interest in questions of social progress and of desirable goals for national endeavor. ee 


Our people are badly in need of an American social philosophy able to give more 


meaning to their individual efforts and to sustain them against the adversities ahead. — 
4 «a If sociologists can state, in terms that will capture public attention and acceptance, a ae 
a: philosophy and program for the future this might well be their greatest single con-— 
tribution. Among sociologists there should be some who can do this, if their ae 4 
to undertake a task of such magnitudecan beovercome. 


_ It is suggested that such a statement of Aemrican philosophy might rest upon a 
—— careful consideration of the beginnings we have made toward a better social 
een! upon which we can build for the future. face, 

Fisk 
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University 


"able to follow with a 2 good | deal of "accuracy the fluctuations of public opinion in ig 
Spo se to current events in the realm of | politics. There are, however, profound i insti- " 
tutional changes taking place in the structures of American society and in inter- pix. = 
national affairs that are not adequately recorded either in the market reports, inthe 
_ Gallup poll, nor in any other serial index sufficiently formal to indicate a secula an ‘: 
oe — It is with these customary, cultural, and institutional changes and the problems _ 
. , they involve, that sociologists, it seems, are more concerned directly than are the — 
- other social sciences. It is these indices of long-term changes taking place upon dif- | 
- ferent levels of social integration, i.e., the economic, political, and cultural, that tell 
a an indication of the nature of these institutional changes and of the methods by 
which they have been and can be studied, I can cite n nothing better than Alfred Wi ins- 
low Jones’ Life, Liberty, and Property, which was presented in part at last year’s 
ae meeting of the sociological society. This was conceived as a study of “conflicting at- 
a titudes.’ ” It is rather, it seems to me, a study of the way in which the cx concept of prop- 
erty, and particularly corporate Property, is changing in response to economi 
changes, and particularly to changes in the relations of labor and capital in industry ‘3 
ae _ This change in attitude, which has been in progress over a long period of time, : 
—- a change in the mores. It reflects other long-term changes that are 
- going on all about us, of which we are sensible but which have hitherto not been Bs Ts 
"accessible to measurement. The existence and progress of such long-term trends | areas 
are important, but even more important is the fact that only in the light of such ee 
~ Jong- term trends is it possible to assess the importance and the permanence of 
_ those minor fluctuations on the surface of contemporary life, i.e., changes in eco-— . 
: ~ nomic conditions, as recorded in the weekly indices of business, and of public opinion re 
Russell Davenport, managing editor of Fortune, where a portion of Mr. Jones’ 
a was first published, suggests that this book represents a new approach a 
problems that have troubled for years. There seems: be any 


— 
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responses of economic society to economic changes. The political sciences, through 
— 
— 
— 
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‘AMERICAN 
rate from the point of view indicated in this v volume. This is perhaps the opportunity ai 
__ for science to help philosophy find a more authentic answer to some of the problems _ 

A number of problems suggest themselves. Students of in the South 
have long been interested in changes in land tenure as a result of which the farm la- 
a ~- who as a sharecropper or as tenant under some other and different tenure, was ‘a 
_ more or less permanently attached to the Jand on which he worked, has tended to oe 

e, with the increased use of machinery, a wpe laborer, with no sort of tenure — 
_ This 3 change | has profoundly affected not only the traditional economy in whi 
a ‘tenant was reared and to which he was inured, but has, in the case of the Negro at 
profoundly affected his personal habits, including hisreligiouslife. 
The Negro developed in in slav very a religious tr tradition that not only ‘made li life toler- 4 


eo” a direction and imposed some sort of customary restraint upon his j intimate personal 
and family life. That tradition was embodied i in his hymns, the spirituals; it was 
a more or less rationalized in his sermons, of which James Weldon Johnson’s God’s — 
<a Trombones is a literary expression. It has found expression in a religious ritual which © _ 
4 copied the forms of religious life by which he was surrounded, but assumed forms like 4 
7 a, the “ shout” which are peculiarly his own. As a social tradition it exercised, as I have = 
indicated, a constraining influence upon individuals and this influence has been, for a 
various reasons, greater than most of us have realized. => 
~~ a hen the Negro has migrated to the cities, North or South, he has tended to es- a B 
ae cape from the restraints that tradition imposed with consequences that are fairly oe 
= obvious in New York, Chicago, Detroit, and other metropolitan cities. Where the ‘a 
- day laborer is superseding the sharecropper or the tenant farmer with some other 
sort of tenure on the plantations in the South, cultural changes are going on com- 


Mg parable with those that have taken place in the northern cities. The rural Negro is i q 


This i is one fundamental cultural change which is going on in ‘con: ectio’ 


- economic changes, but which is not adequately accounted for in the economic studies _ 

__ we have been accustomed to make. It is a change which concerns the northern cities _ 
; to which these detached and displaced laborers it ann ‘migrate, quite as much as” 


: 


ae demand the best services of scientists in all fields, but the hasten of the 

sociologist are somewhat less evident, more controversial, more easily misinterpreted 
than those of most of his academic colleagues. These functions, like those of fellow 

Scientists whose concerns are more clearly defined, may be classified as emergency 

= long-run, though the difference is one of degree not of kind, and both are prop- 

erly to the scientific and intellectual ‘Sociologists are immediately 
implicated i in the scientific solution of those pressing problems whose social aspects 
gal commonly recognized as their concern and with which they are best equipped to 
deal. At the same time, their primary responsibility for discovery and communica- " 


of of the basic truths of human ‘felationships r remains although 
elationshi 


| > 
| 
ri, a national problem. But it is merely one secular change h 
all of which are interrelated and all of them indices o 
— 
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om the category of problems of social adjustment in relation to national defense and a 4 
aftermath, including determining adequate methods of personnel selection and : 
_ placement in all phases of defense work, and means of meeting social and personal 
ua problems of maladjustment in transition to post-emergency occupations and — 
_ changed standards of living. Coordinated development and application of vocational 


_ aptitude tests before demobilization of the defense structure are the first steps in a a 
program of occupational adjustment. Avoidance of serious maladjustments in other 
e: os areas of human life as a result of defense dislocations calls for similar cooperative ef- 
- fort on the part of sociologists and other social scientists. The effects of defense mi- 
grations; the imminence of stranded populations and communities; unemployment; 
reduced levels of living; changes in habits of consumption as a result of imposition of he “= 
P ‘restrictions—all pose broad problems of adjustment for the sociologist. ee 
1 - collection and analysis of data pertinent to such problems by appropriate _ 
methods, the projection of trends, and the prediction of results are seen as proper ead 
x _ functions of the sociologist, whether carried on in a public or private capacity. The aan 
~ ae danger is that the sociologist may yield to the temptation to defend his personal — 
___-value judgments, as so many of his fellow professors have yielded, by calling to wit- = 
ness his Ph. D. and the prestige of his academic connections. It is easy to forget that 
__ knowledge permitting the prediction or shaping of events is not decisive in judging 
i __ whether those events should be encouraged or avoided as a matter of public policy. ~ 


Lveto} MenpretAa Nofez 


ONDING to the invitation of Dr. Stuart A. Queen, we have 
4 the honor to present this modest essay before this conference of the i 
“American Sociological Society.? It does not attempt to be ofa: scien 


aracter but deals with matters of practical i importance to sociology. 


first it occurred to us to deal with a strictly sociological theme but 


er than for the discussion ode prin- 
For the channels of expression are found in. 
- echolarly journals and in books where positions can be expounded more fully 
can can n be studied and meditated upon. 
ir Our p: paper will deal with the contributions which can be made 2 by s sociol- 
ogists to a bettér and better defined collaboration between 
the two great cultures of our continent. Our greatest ambition is to aw aken, 
. with this small study, the interest of your scholarly organization in a sub- 


| ject w which we believe to be of outstanding i importance both for i inter-2 


categories; 
ndamental problems and hy- 
heses (2) works of investigation and studies of con- 
be crete social facts. T he first have for their object the construction of a science 


‘s of sociology an and refer to the content, methods, nature ¢ of the science, z and - 4 


possible general zations or of social phenomena. They are almost t al- 

ways sofa speculative e character, that i is to ‘say, rarely are > they rooted in 
vestigations or r studies of ‘specific social but a arise from ideo- 


hay 
_ second a class of works has for i its object sociological i investigation, ‘meaning 


cial il morphology an anda a a description and analy sis of social facts with or or with- 
7 ut an attempt to explain them ; and | to obtain from them the dat a 


to plan reforms in the organization and functions of human societies. These i. 
Preiss. are — empirical. Their value lies in the weird of their em a 


we have had the growth of “pure aden” and social sacha. ) The he 


ciology isa an 1 intimate correlation the 
ca ‘ategories, res 


= 


Jog ica 


Qo 


of Mexico and also editor of the Revista Mexicana de ess ssay V 
translated by Clarence Senior, of the University of Kansas 


| 
| 
im 
4 can relations and the development of sociolog 
— 
im 
— 
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of sociological studies. In Europe, speculative studies From 


. if Bee em has few exponents. We do not believe that it would be possible to 
4 find an original sociological school or sociology founded by a Latin American 
There have been, and are, outstanding ‘sociological works 
written by distinguished Central and South American intellectuals; but all 


are didactic, are more or less syntheses ¢ of sociology leaning toward some © 


school or tendency, but not constituting a new system. | 
a the other | hand, search into various social aspects of hee: ‘Indo- 
_ Latin countries are quite numerous. _ The field of the studies varies: they 
oa are historical, ethnographic, ethnological, economic. ‘Really, i in many cases, i 
if not in all of them, their authors have 1 not undertaken: a sociological ie 
ly project. However, whether or not they have done so deliberately, as they = 
— have occupied themselves \ with purely: social aspects in n their research, the 


data they gather 
terial for later sociological studies. All this material, overw in in total 


the Latin American countries, awaits methodical arrangement, at an 

evaluating synthesis; awaits, in short, to be used in ‘strictly 


a So much for the past. ‘As for the present, we do not tink that the stole 


atin: 


vestigation and the definite or of national 


x lems, which in one form or another always have sociological roots. Recently — ie 
a the Argentinian, | Professor A. Povina, published a book called 4 History — 5 
pa oof ‘Sociology ir in Latin n America. From thi this i interesting | book, one might take a 
numerous ‘examples supporting the above position. 
To what ¢ can we attribute this relative indifference Latin A 


in 


vt 


— 
ce haz been given to social research and in- 
528 
| 
in Brazil principally and in the Ar 
> ught has been focused on theore 
—— 
. tal realities of their respective countries? The 
subject, althoug however, some aspects of this question. It has 
We wish to point ity and aptitude for philosophica 
that the Latin ible to deduce from the close relation 
it is DO e to in this field. All of 


“this would us into the much- debated of ‘insoluble, as 


we see it, because it is impossible for those who discuss it to divest them-— 
selves of their racial sentiments. The soundest ‘Position which can be 
adopted i in 1 regard to race, W we believe, is t to accept the idea that certain fas 
or aces, in given social conditions, ar are more adept a at one kind of intellectual 
_ or material activities than other r races which live in different circumstances. = 
Social facts involved in a multitude of problems demanding prompt and > 
/ adequate solutions have exercised an irresistible attraction for Latin Ameri- ; 


can intellectuals. They include the Spanish a: and Portuguese colonizations, a 
domination of the Spanish and Portuguese over the ‘aboriginal peoples, 


the contact t of dissimilar cultures, the formation mestizo groups, the 
integration of new states, the characteristic problems of new societies, the | 
_ formation of a national spirit, and many others. Among these intellectuals, 


a small but select group th thinks that the study of the scar conditions of © 
Latin American, societies : should furnish su sufficient data for the rational 


planning. of the development and i integration of their countries. 
From this stems ems the emphasis ‘upon | the and ethnological 


an | Amer 


‘educational questions in a a political sense, meaning by a the pragmatic, 


Ltd 


constructive side of situations and of the programs which n may be formu-— yn 
lated w within the state political system and through ‘administrative measures _ 
looking toward an improvement of social 


; ; a. hus it is that sociological studies which have been made and are being 

made i in Latin America have a | special ‘stamp, which perhaps by strict 
ah scientific criteria would not allow ‘them to be classified as s sociology. This 


= of on n the of view w one e theory 


studies. must be classed within their respective do not 


cee understand how i it is possible. to to catalogue them as sociology. Also, | nena 


who believe that sociology must concern i itself exclusively | with what oa 


. 7 ists in society and not with what should exist will consider much that has — . 
; ‘¢ been and is being written on social questions in the ] Latin American coun- — 


tries as foreign to sociology. 


; a Given | ‘the nature of sociology, its bonds with | the other social : sciences, 

ti complexity of all social facts, 1 in which we find | economic, religious, 
racial, ecological factors intermingled, we believe » that it is impossible 


_* ma a precise, ‘mathematical division as to what falls within a given st 
social ‘science, is possible to catalog a | study or piece of a 


| 
| — 
| 
— 
— | — 
— 
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SOCIAL RESEARCH IN" THE AMERICAS | 


Pes: -alegal s study and the. content is primarily juridical. How vever, if the author, 


7 straying a little from | commenting | on a law, from its ts interpretation, from 
ioe trictly legal considerations, deals with historical and social ‘antecedents . 
and with the interests which give rise to the law; if further, he shows the Ale! 
which the law produced in social relations, its evolution and 
mo odification as a result of new s situations, , then in these respects the study 
document of sociological “value no notwithstanding its juridical 
‘This: ‘example will illustrate our r viewpoint the first idea. Thus we 
that there are in ‘Latin. America many sociological data scattered 
a. among books, articles in reviews, and in daily newspapers. Often, we i; 
their authors never intended t to produce s sociology; but sociology does not e : 


a depend on the intention of the author but c on 1 the i intrinsic c value of the work. — =a 
ere are man works whic are in isputably sociological, wri en efore 
a y works which a \disputably s ological, tte before 
the rise of sociology @ as a separate science. In this, we find the majority of 
the sociologists of highest prestige in agreement. In the whole history of — 
ore are found references to the writers of Greek and Roman antiquity — 
and of t the Middle e Ages as precursors, in a way, of the new science. ea 
of the second idea leads us necessarily t to the division 
of sociology i into pure and 1 applied. ? Our thinking on mn this point nt perhaps cz can 
best be understood if we consider the similarity between sociology - and 
medicine. Medicine is based upon strictly : scientific procedures, but abstract 
as they may be in some aspects, they always have application to the ills of 
mankind as: their immediate aim. It can be said that it is so conditioned by 
4 this urgency that i t in many cases, b before complete purification of scientific 
~ concepts has been achieved, or the origin o of certain diseases fully known, - 
oe or medicine for. combating or curing them have been found. So 
‘3 with sociology. This science also has a a double aspect: theoretical and 
practical. But it is the possibility of finding i in a profound knowledge of — 
-_ the structure a and function of society an adequate formula for the collective - 
life which passionately ; attracts not - only the intellectuals who have dedi- +A 
cated t themselves to this discipline b but also those who cultivate the s« sciences 
which 1 necessarily n merge into iti in one way or another. 
a x Sociology, like ‘medicine, i is conditioned by immediate necessities, mu: 
outline provisional theories and methods until better ones are found. = 


fe no other sense may we speak of an applied sociology. | Only this way may _ . 


explain the paradox of the of a science which does. not yet 


= ist definitely ‘constructed ¢ and universally accepted. | Sociology he has s value 

on nly insofar a as Le 1s immediately y useful i in some form ot or rote in social life. 4 


We oft pure sociology as the science itself built up practical 
_ application, whatever may be the philosophy or doctrine sustaining it. Therefore this designa- a . Ay 
tee a tion has nothing in common with the “pure sociology” of Simmel or of Vierkandt and other a 


who have named their systems pure ‘sociology as a means of ranking them above 


= =i 


= 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘This m: makes it exceedingly difficult, especially in Latin America, 


writer or sociologist to separate i in his work that t which. is from that nl 
CATS 

should be, the present fact: from the possible ideal. But this circumstance 

. should not cause us to reject a literature which in many of its works has 


_ undeniable sociological value. Definitely to. complete a discussion of this S 


‘point, the extent of influence the “should be” has « on scientific progress 
would have t to > be studied. Even i in ‘the : field of of ‘industrial technology, many 

marvelous inventions before their definite te realization, were found 
_ in the collective mind, in the genius of the past generations as hopes and : 


ose fundamental characteristics in 


“reference to serie to concrete e problems of the various countries. | But 
a abundance and nan are not synony mous. Because of the superabundance 


ries. 


Iti is true, as we see it, that the research work studies 


in “sociological efforts in America there is and 

lack of p preparation. If we wish the new science to be fruitful in our coun- 
tries, it is necessary to guide our researches with scientific rigor and to :. 

- some of them toward the all-important general themes of ‘sociology = 
and others toward the fundamental social problems « of ‘each republic. Iti is - 
necessary also to establish understanding as to | and methods by 


_ ‘means of close and constant relations between various intellectual c I centers. 


the continent dedicated to this work. 
; In many cases it will be ‘necessary to start with the creation of such. 
Centers. Although sociology i is taught i in all the law faculties of t the Latin 
_ American countries, most of the countries s have 1 no institution ‘specifically 
charged with conducting sociological studies. Perhaps: this i due tod de- 
+a fective pedagogy. The teaching « of sociology i ina a majority of « our universi- - 
_ ties is deficient; it is considered as a complementary science in studies 
_ leading to a law degree in the belief that only thus is it related to the legal | 


profession. Its teaching consists, generally, i in an historical « exposition of 
a comparative st study of different schools of soc sociology. Only 
rarely do we find countries, such as Chile and Brazil, i in 1 which h sociology — 

courses include a treatment of the social reality of the country. 


— 
arrive then at the conclu 
use and the careful revision of existing sociological works, particularly 
order to build a sociology for each countr if 
ticularly healthy, in contrast with the philosophizing of t 
in 
bibl 
the 
lishe 
Ame 
4 i conti 
point 


Lan 


_ concerned, nothing, abate y nothing, i is is taught i in the Latin American. 


= ountain la scactered works: of sociological interest ‘al which we have n no 
et taken advantage. Mor re important, it should be noted that while we may 
itinue increasing this store of material, faulty methods, absence of a: 
an defined orientation and | lack of collaboration and coordination | in study and Fi 
res arch i in n the Indo-Latin | countries will result i in a lack of use of material 


which might be extraordinarily valuable t to sociology. 


©, 
3 Thus we see the necessity and utility” of increasing the a amount and 
improving the concepts of sociological work in Latin America. Permit us Bet 
to attempt a contribution to the resolution of some of these problems by a 


the submission to this T hirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
ee Society : and to all of the : sociologists: of the continent the fol 


lowing program of action: (A) the promotion of the creation of Sociological 
“d Societies « or Institutes in each of the Latin American countries where none aa 
ists; (B) the founding of an Inter-American Sociological Society, | ae 


with headquarters in in Mexico City, with w which each of the Latin American _ 

‘Societies or Institutes could affiliate; (C) ‘establish close and constant rela- 

tions between n the Inter-American Sociolog zical Society and the affiliated 

g 

Institutes or Societies i in all of the Latin ‘American countries, by means of 


ns, news and research establish 


.* 


: the United States of of North America; (E) the fundamental | purposes of 


Inter-American in Sociological Society would be to: : (1) § send important 
information on ‘sociology t. to all its members; (2) | strive 


4 
4 
4 
4 


the ‘unification of research methods and teaching programs in all the uni-— 


sociological themes and social problems « of each country; 
ea establish a a translation service so o that | the fundamental sociological works 
oe in | other languages may b be published ir in Spanish, even n though o only i in. mimeo-— 
ed editions; (5) maintain a se service the interchange of both 

lished and unpublished sociological works resulting from the of 
the Societies or Institutes affiliated with the Inter-American Society; (6) 


a organize commissions of outstanding sociologists | and students from Latin 


merican countries and the United States | of North America. to ‘carry 
Re. studies in selected places: ‘throughout t the continent (7) 07 organize e regular 
Inter-American or for the discussion n of. vital 


£2 na, and the members of the Institute for Social Research of the © — 
ty of Mexico, have attempted something in this 

4 

t of view and run exclusively from a 


Unity of methods, an or orientation . toward a limited number of subjects, 7 


current information on what is happening i in the world, all based on the | 


needs of will have as. an immediate result in Latin America 


“cartied ‘on. R ‘observations of the si same e social facts in ‘the various 


countries, ‘systematically formulated 2 and d organized, would « constit an 
invaluable mass of material for the. comparison n of social facts. and social 
institutions and would permit sociolagiets to arrive at valid scientific g gen- 
Let us suppose that the study theme recommended ‘to all of the socio- 
pers institutions of L; atin America were one concerning t the social classes, 7 


7 rr their formation, their influence in in the political | organization « of each country, 


their mutual relations, their forms of struggle o or r cooperation. Ina few years, : 
a 


we would have a series of monographs on the social classes of each « country 
_ described and analyzed similarly so that sociologists working on these - : 


; would have the task of synthesis and generalization enormously si simplified. + 
Another theme might be democracy. Tc Today we in America speak in- 
sistently « of democracy. We confront the menace of totalitarianism (Fascism, 
Nazism, and Communism) with democracy; but to. what extent does 

live, to what extent have we realized i it in the Central and South = | + 

States? In some of them, it is no more than a farce, in others we come close 7% 
_ to the democratic ideal. However, it cannot be doubted that there is oa 
“least some disillusionment about steers ; it cannot be doubted that it ™ 


4 


 dememaems regime. To study how closely they have approached democracy i ‘J 
the social causes of its weakness, and the forces which oppose its full realiza- 
tion would be a labor much more serious and fruitful than all of the dis- 


courses in | which the glories of democracy are, too often, a mask for hypoc- B. 
-Tisy. When \ we e have achieved a well- informed \ view of the p present : state . 

Democracy i in L atin America by means of a series es of monographs and stud- 


most shall obtain both scientific and practical results of 


"These are merely the subjects might be developed i in 


be From point of view it is evident t nt that such | 
ganized, directed collaboration by all the centers of research and socio- 
— logical studies will increase mutual knowledge and understanding and will 
“ strengthen the bonds of solidarity which should exist between the or on 


s of Latin America. Because the snadid is that these e peoples d do ‘not now or one 
Ja another. Lack | of roads and other 1 means of material communication, and 
: the absence of a an n interchange of scientific 2 and cultural information a are two” 
of the causes for this lack of mutual 


— 


SOCIAL RESEARCH IN THE AMERICAS RICAS I 

peoples there are sentimental bonds of sympathy based 
a on vague ideas of fundamental historical background, in the most widely 
used official language, in certain ideas of a community of interests main-— 
“tained more than by anything else by art. The Latin American Peoples — 


know ‘the works of their great at poets, their outstanding n novelists who have 
succeeded i in crossing frontiers and forming spiritual ties; but a real, factual 
based on an understanding of social si fundamental 
Tf this i is true of the countries of ‘iia origin ial language, it can be 
understood how much greater is the! lack « of knowledge and understanding _ 
| ae en 1 Lati | America and North . America. ‘From the m ‘movies, we _ 
“84 a obtained a a false idea of your great country. ¥ We scarcely know the ¢ great — 
_ works of your poets and novelists, even those which have been translated Bo 
o into Spanish. The English language sometimes has a certain influence in 


=, = world of business affairs, but it has little influence i in our intellectual 

num 


are so 
porns those which are bought by North. or re- 
— siding i in those countries, and thus arrive at one factor which could be used j 


_ in estimating the repress to which we ri refer. In the field of sociology, \ we ee , 


Spanish, have had : an appreciable circulation. The works of the 


nth he United States has not assigned any real importance to cultural re- 

lations with Latin America. Now that the menace of the totalitarian coun- — 
. is seen « on the horizon, i it is attempting to establish the new policy of 
the “good n neighbor” | because finally i it is it is understood that ‘the safety of the 
0 country is seriously jeopardized by the weakness of its neighbors! Actually, 
the North American territory is probably well protected, it being practically — 
impossible to invade its coasts. But it could be attacked via Latin American 

y. It might even be possible for enemy naval bases to be established — ; 


7 and siiheans units located with the € cooperation a and sympathy of the coun 


tries in which there i As popular re resentment against } North Americans based 
past events and on present-day comn commercial and industrial 


_ The general — of Indo-America toward of the United States of the 


‘natural resources of Mexico and Central an 
continues: “From the exploitation of the Tndoamerican in the mines, 


— 

— 
al 
fork q 
The Present and Future of Latin A hat “im 
ta, Vol. III, No. 2, 1941. He considers that a 


even in luxury tl the aristocracy o of labor i in the metropolis.’ 


Thus, the neighbor” policy i is just a phrase. In order to convert 


arise great (Anglo) S riches which have sustained at our 


knowledge, without | which mutual understanding, essential to any feeling 


The > scientific organization w which we propose would be of great value to 
_ the growing relations: between ‘the two cultures. It would enable Lat 


eaves: to know the most valuable of the North American thinking, it at | 


would reveal that, in spite of appearances, all is not prosperity and grandeur 
in the Anglo Saxon countries, that they also shave their difficulties. At the — 
‘same ne time, it would enable the United States to o know the e intellectual — 
values of L atin America, | its ‘social structure, its problems, so 
——— country may orient its policies toward effective cooperation. For 
of the great foundations of the United States discovers and re- 
ts Maya ruins in Mexico or studies the terrible diseases which are 
fc ertain regions of Mexico and Central and South America, it con- _ 
_ tributes much -h more toward building i inter- -American friendship than all ‘the = 
propaganda speeches which a are being made. 
oa The situation between the United States and Latin America is ‘exactly 
like that of two boyhood friends who meet in later life, one rich and — 
: _ ful, the other | less fortunate. While the rich man displays his wealth Before 
a the poor man, he will achieve nothing but the latter’ s humiliation, ‘espe- a 
5 oe cially if he exploits him; but if he makes use of his good fortune t to aid cod 
poor friend, ina a ‘dignified manner, if he understands and ‘admires and 
justly evaluates his qualities, then the economic differences fade away and 
loyal and noble friendship will remain. 
_ The United States of North America needs to know more about the con- 
duct of its great businesses i in | the L atin American countries, the extent to 
which its policies, ‘its commerce and its industry have been spread | 
the Latin American waters to return n laden with gold— but also with hate. 
For. only through a a realization of the obstacles which divide the two ) great 
cultures of the Continent, in order to will we reach the 
‘sete let us note that i ‘it will be fairly easy tc to create » the Sociological 


4 reasons, to ) create the nucleus, the Sociological So 
ciety. This great organization must be independent of all official et 
_ from the governments of the various countries if we e wish to carry on w 


= 


cy & 


iz 4 
il 
| 
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aside from pean myth If not, it will be ‘warped and falsified by p per- a 
‘sonal and party interests. Therefore, a powerful private source of p perma- 
nent financing is needed if the Inter-American Sociological Society is to be 

- founded. ‘Iti is not possible now to find this source in Latin America. a ne ai 


D 


had any scientific value. The subject-matter of sociology and | 
dream. We hope, though, that it will be considered a beautiful dream, 
not less valuable from the scientific and pragmatic Viewpoint for being one. ¥ 
We repeat that many great realities of today were only yesterday hopes and 
| 


TROLS” 


N HIS RECENT BOOK, , The , Managerial Revolution, James Burnham! offers 
provocative, if rather dogmatic, picture of our economic future. 
Both here and in Europe, says Burnham, we are witnessing a shift from ve 


_ private capitalism ir in which the ‘ ‘ownership class’ ” controlled theeconomy to | 


4 


a new type of organization in v n which the managers | will rule. In Europe, the 


‘Managers are at present "represented by the party | bosses who have taken 
over - control of government and industry: Stalin and the party commis- 
‘sariat Hitler and his } tazi chieftains; S3 and i in lesser supporting roles, Mus- 


_ sees es the managerial revolution i in tw two o developments. These are ‘the New 


- Deal on the one side, with its emphasis « on ac administrative rather than 4 
‘S legislative control; and on the other hand, management of industry being . 
"divorced from the ownership class (the capitalists) with the managers in _ 
the ascendency. Moreover, he sees in the various “defense control agen- 7 


cies, such as the Office of Production Management, the merger o of 


é trial and governmental r management \ which forecasts the future pattern. 


follows, , of course, that Burnham see 
deed he sees any | past or present for it. 
can agr ee that are 
moving into positions of greater significance both j in economic and nd political 
life without accepting the conclusion that democracy is out, or that the 


managers will constitute the controlling ‘economic class. In an effort to be 
3 “objective’ and ‘ ‘realistic,” Burnham tosses aside irrelevant, the 
_ ideologies, the hopes, beliefs, and attitudes of men and concentrates on 
certain similarities in economic ot which are taking opm — 


the world. The 


lists 


the crumbs with the n numerous ‘ ‘servants: in the house.” On this basis, we 
wie og find not only American ir industrial management | and New 1 Dea agency 
bureaucrats in the sai same backyard (much t to their consternation), but they 
both the s same as Hitler and Stalin. That these groups 
James Burnham, The Revolution, York, age 


| 
| 
im 
— 
manufactured for them by the controlling groups—to suit the latter’s 
objectives. Thus, all of the business about individual liberty and the free- ti 
of enterprise was devised by capitalists to condition the masses to that 
| form of economic control. Present talk about security, sacrifice, social ob- 
ligation, etc., is promoted by the managers who are shoving the capita 
— 
be 
an Se 


DEMOCRACY AND. SOCIAL CONTROLS IN | 
may be so blinded to their real objectives a as to fight each other in both 
4 economic and military warfare seems both stupid and irrelevant ‘to the 
aa dismissing the attitudes, beliefs, and convictions of men as i , inconse- 
-quential and entirely controlled by the “ruling classes,” Burnham i is. him-— 


Sa self quite \ unrealistic. If we | € go. back two centuries to the period of oa 
which culminated i in the « emergence of p private capitalism in the economic i 

field, we are forced to recognize a parallel change in the social and political _ 

a : field of equal or greater significance. The political and social turmoil which — 
resulted in the acceptance of the rights of ‘self-government and individual 

liberty found « expression in 1 the French Revolution, the American n Revolu- 


: tion, and the i initiation of constitutional government in the United States aa 
of America. So long: as s these two movements, private - capitalism and politi- — a 
democracy, ran along in | parallel lines without conflicting 


"proposals for oe our economic system fell o on deaf ears. W hen matur- 


began t to » develop the. economic ¢ order and the i institutions sof poli. 


democracy. As ‘monopoly controls clashed with individual liberties and 


ogy 


resulted in concentration of control over income and wealth and ngronil Bre 
= threatened control of political and social institutions, the resistance of the 


people who believed in ‘political ai and social democracy increased. V Were 
Burnham’ conclusion ¢ correct, that democratic ideals were interest serving 
slogans devised by, capitalist owners ti to secure acquiescence of the 1 — 


Some of the forms of protest against the concentratior 


trols under capitalism consisted of proposals to substitute some variety — 


of “Marxian socialism for It may be conceded that 


an 
7 


nomic organization fails tc to ‘permit 1 democratic ye 

o: ‘The second point is t that t the present world conflict between the. Axis 

powers 0 on the on e hand and Britain, the United States, and Russia on ‘the 
_ other doesn’t make sense in terms of a “managerial revolution.” It doe 
@ a make sense in terms of an ideological struggle between authoritarian 2 an 


democratic objectives. Russia’s flip-flop typifies her mixed status on thes 


the future economic will involve managerial 


ave no bearir 
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c, political, and social, and a a gradual adjustment t towarc 
‘economy, part government operated, part ‘under pr private Seon Ww ich 
the consent, and control of a democratic electorate. 
As our capitalistic ec economy developed, it has tended to create —. 


6 - frictions as a result of expansion and h; has shown a tendency unduly ' to con- 


— | 


-centrate ¢ control of mone power | er with a a resultant failure to to serve oo 
needs of society effectively. Pi rivate > capitalism has been 1 dynamic; it | 


i to an unprecedented dugpees but its very growth is ‘dependent on dine 
investment in new and new pa outlets. T his of 


— 


ee of these essential conditions are  deappessng and we must 


one’ s attention turns to matters of and 


: linens: in the benefits of production. As Hansen has ‘pointed | out,? 
in a more mature and | less rapidly expanding economy, ala larger proportion — 
of the national income should be spent for consumers goods and services _ 

and a smaller proportion i is needed for i investment in ‘productive ca capacity. 


It m may y also be noted that while the shift to a more mature economy slows" 
— the rate of expansion, it also eliminates or reduces some of the most 
a - serious frictions, notably those connected with business s cycl s. The busi- 
4 


a » 


= 


i 


pr 

4 ness cycle is a phenomenon | connected with the ‘rapid expansion of capitalist | 


investment in in productive capacity and we may anticipate that stabilization | 
of investment coupled with current expenditure of the greater part of 
purchasing power will minimize the swings of the « cycle. 
It is pertinent to ask what the respective roles of vena and private By: 


industry \ will be in such a maturing economic society. In the first place, : 


« 


Asc obvious that there will be ai an increase e in government participation in 
ar 


“economic life. On the consuming side, i i. e., >in the matter ¢ of distribution of 
power, government i is increasingly stepping ir in to correct 
inequities. Such g government participation takes the form of tax supported 
— subsidies to low income groups (unemployment, old age and farm — 7 


=e the various aspects of social security), provision of capa work p 


| 
i’ — as ‘ated that three conditions have made possible the 
territory and the discovery of new resources; second, population gro = 
the contrary, there is every reason to stimulate technical 
improvements which can offer great opportunity for industrial | 
a 
ger 


recent ‘years, private capital, as well as 

has been extensively unemployed. In a rapidly “expanding economy, ‘sup- 

ported by new and developing ‘Tesources, ‘increasing and 

ficient” to attract an du 
investment returns it is doubtful if certain. ty ypes of needed 

capital j investment will be able to » offer returns attractive | to private : savers. _ 


In these instances, government t may have to take over the capital i invest- 


ment | function: in order to serve the needs of the people. In such cases, 
rship 


ement ts, 


— 


management, which is even now so largely divorced from owne 
investment, would serve public rather than privately owned corp orations 


= r agencies. It seems probable that the necessity for government invest- 
"ment (and therefore government operation) will develop | first j in the fields 


of transportation, ‘communication, and public uti 


use of important natural resources. In the transportation 1 field, we aad 
have government investment and management in the highways and water- __ 
ways, with a of government of rail, air, and 


‘hein that the a of our producing economy be operated under | 
_ ‘private management. In the fields of manufacturing, distribution — 
and services, there are still great possibilities 
as Charles F, Kettering s so o eloquently proclaims. These opportunities s should 


3 be sufficiently remunerative to attract ‘private investment. Moreover, we 


are convinced that e even with a narrower range of financial return — Hie 
to management, the incentives to progress and efficiency remain potent. 
_ The professionalizing of management and its gradual divorce from owner- 
= have proceeded far enough to establish this point. In this same “a 


:. velopment lies the hope of attracting capable : management i into pub blic enter- 


_ ~prise . The existence of private industrial management opportunity wi 
Ar 
serve as an important corrective to the ieee tendencies inherent in 
_ government operation. There remains, how ver, the vitally important prob- 


q em of maintaining and extending democratic 
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grams and publicly supported facilities for health, education, and 
tion. Government control of wage standards is another instance. Further 
expansion in this phase of government activity seems likely, f 
— 
g 
— 
— 


—so that the managers do ne — simply take 
fulfill the dire “wave of the future’’ prophecies of Mr. Burnham. 


; "Fit rst of all, let us recognize that the prospect of of i increasing managerial 
a and planning responsibility both in government and ‘private industry is 
incompatible with: democracy. On the « contrary, as control of 


economic society ° passes from ‘the | private i investor-owners to responsible 


"management, we ta ves 
way to merit capacity a nd surely society gains chereby . The 


offered to anyone ‘of capacity t to develop a an idea ¢ andt to manage the industry 
realizing: that ‘idea. It is when control of industrial opportunity passes to 
_ vested i interests whose only function is capital i investment, that democracy ct, 
is eliminated. The democratic opportunity to move ‘into the managerial : 
class, either i = government or business, is still a reality in our economic > 
8 system. Ther here his nothing i in democracy which 1 runs counter to the idea of 
“management by Persons chosen on the | basis of comparative capacity 
longas all participants in the > group retain a ve voice in n choosing the managers 
or representatives and hold the power of re removal or ‘repudiation. 


is not however, to say that the — economic arrange- 


ze maintain control ole democratic procedures 
and ideals are | firmly established. | How are we to assure the « extension of 
‘a democratic principles i in private industry and in government? In both of 
; these areas, the realistic approach, we believe, is to build slowly on exist- 
_ing procedures and institutional arrangements — which have proven to . 
democratic i in operation. Just as we cannot protect ourselves from the risks 
ite which a accompany s social change by blindly and desperately. clinging to the pf 
~ old order, so also it is immature to discard e existing g institutions completely 
the hope of substituting « a ready-made Utopia. "gas 
a _ What do we have in the way of democratic machinery in our present | 
industrial system? We have already suggested that the gradual displace- 
‘ment of ownership control of f industry and « commerce by management con + 
‘trol. has democratic implications. A professional n management has closer 
ties to the workers i in 1 industry than does an ownership class increasingly _ 
_ based on inherited wealth. Technical competence m may be inherited in some 
_ degree but it springs s from pe in all walks of life. and cannot be- 


“vested interest” Moreover, it 


which nil fairer and socially m more a 


| 
- 
ima 
tm 
— UCC _ greater centralization of planning and control which characterize the cur- , nev 
eral 
| 
— 
3 ay not too much to hope that wise management, as it facesthelargerfuture 
—— 
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‘i Ini its s early fumbling efforts ineshcinitias a a basis « of dealing with the workers 


n n industry, management was as guilty of perpetrating some e patronizing gfrauds 


the name of industrial democracy. The first personnel programs in 
= and indeed many of the so-called employee relations policies of 

1920’s, were in this were either insincere efforts to sell 


“or were “meaning programs based on 1 management's belief that 


AP 
the worker really wanted was a a chance to work up to ‘the managerial class. 
In either case, the programs missed fire and failed a o satisfy the workers’ — 


- come much more r realistic about the share which labor must have both i in ' 


“sa During the past decade, despite the squawking, management has be-_ 


factors responsible for this. change in attitude are, of course, ‘the 


rowing ‘strength | of organized labor as a force within industry and the — 
t 


ra 
ha 


addition hee directly redistributed power for for the benefit of the 
se in the low income brackets. While r resisting g this ¢ general ‘trend 8 


_ industrial management | has be been much more realistic and adaptable t to the 
arrangements than have the capitalist. owners. The : apoplectic hatred 

~ of the New Deal is concentrated largely among the owners of invested © 

~~ although it is echoed by | the industrial managers who face i 
_ reluctance the readjustments many of them know are inevitable. jae 


‘s ‘During recent years | the growth of labor organization provides another 


democratic c instrumentality in n industry. Doubtless to many people (not — 
limited to to capitalists!) t the idea that labor unions are e democratic agencies — 


nge of protective labor — under the New Deal. The legisla- : 


is a ghastly joke. It must be admitted that the ways of John L. Lewis with - 


_ the United Mine Workers, or the activities of many of the leaders of the © 
F. of L. Trades Unions, are not the perfect 


of effective representation of the participants in 
_ Moreover, with few exceptions, the unions are fundamentally democratic 
in that control rests with the members, not with the officers. “American: 


unionism is also. based on the mana a in 


The industrial union, which seems destined to > displace che 


— 
— 
Brownes offer much encouragement to believers in democracy. Neverthe- 
less, in the organized Jabor movement, the workers in industry have been 
Owly, as unionism has gained strength it has evolved forms Of organiza- 


and limitations. on Other signs may be found in 
of union-management-contractual methods for indiscriminate 
strike and direct t pressure devices. There i is also a steady growth i in the use 
peaceful ‘negotiative methods including mediation and voluntary 


= 


xia 
At the pri present juncture, labor to a degree ofresponsi- 
bility to. accompany its increasing share of industrial control and its im-_ 
proving economic position. It is natural that a disadvantaged group 


. _ should reach for a as large a share of power | and i income as ‘possible | when — 


conditions (including make i it possible, but failure ot on the part 
general social welfare will necessitate social controls to curb such hails. 
- ship. As a specific illustration, these controls may soon involve the right to. 
= on def ee production, as well as limitation on profits from the ‘same 


ahead, it seems s logical to that control of 


mocracy. The ies will be es but it will be forced d by th the pressure 


f increasing social controls exercised i through government. Some of this 


“Ho ur Law, pins L abor Relations Acts, expanded | social s | security y provi 
an nd heavily progressive taxation. Certain 
sed through “yardstick competition” of government co ten ee 
rivate business. There seems reason to ) believe that both management ai and 4 


cl 

pr 

labor in a government-owned d enterprise (such as T.V.A. A.) will move faster 
to 

sm 


ward a a democratic operating procedure s since the i income differentials are 


and ther management is not tied closely t toa a profit- -making objective. 


g government investment and operation in new 


vate industry The alt alternative of organizing ‘industry along ‘ ‘consumers’ 


and roducers’ erative’ lines may likewise exercise some influence 
” se exer on 
private e business. . As the i income differentials decrease under the ‘pressure of 


progressive tai taxation, wage minimums, and p price adjustments, the appeal 
oo Pe he real pressure, however, will come from government. How can we be 7 
sure that the increasingly powerful government will not escape democratic 
controls and let the Hitler brand of ' bureaucratic managers take over 
society? That there i is a real risk here is evident i in what has happened i in 
Europe. There is, of course, a 1 decided trend toward administrative domina- 


- tion of government a activities. With the growing multiplicity of govern- 


ment agencies and functions, it has ain impossible for the legulative 


| 
ig 
. 
lim 
im | 
> 
— 
im 
} — 
— 


detailed re 
; i dustry w where the boards of directors, representing ownership control, have 
of necessity restricted themselves to the formulation of general policy, 


eg leaving much administrative discretion to management. In. many ins ances, 
= * boards of directors b: 


ecome mere agecine for the ratification or rejec- 


nr ie The founders of this republic recognized ve dangers in concentration of 


power and authority i in the hands of a few people. Accordingly, they pro- 
vided a series s of chec ks and balances and a division of pow ers and functions | 
between the legislative, the executive, and the. judiciary. In the 1 new 


a division of powers and We cannot have the necessary stream-_ 
_ lining of our government and retain the degree of detailed legislative con- 
‘trol which was once possible. It is necessary to provide for considerable a : 


ative e discretion and for organized planning z of economic and social a 

‘programs. 
1 r bei 7 to the people must retain the p power of approval and veto on 


matters of general Some of the public interest lies i in 


its fandamental authority from public r rec — 


“would be best “assured. by intments to to o the planning 
agency 1 made by: the ¢ executive, with the agency developing p policy for legis- 
lative review and approval. The courts should continue to exercise a 


In the final analysis, the preservation ‘of democracy in an increasingly es 


“4 powerful government structure depends on an awakened public interest — 
and a on the part of ‘the citizenship to public responsi- 


planing agencies, educational community 
af drives, and welfare activities. When it comes to elective office, we have . 
_ bad tradition n and likewise 1 in "appointments to many of — ositions in me 


government agencies. Th he ambitious and capil young who 
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? 
‘Se 
— 
aa rged by different groups of individuals. We have already indicated oe oe 
pf that social and economic planning must play a larger part in gov- > Hs a 
tion of its scientific and pro- 
— 
— 
— 
the administrative agencies, the extension of the merit system princi 
encouraging but a more important factor is likely to be the incre: 


trying: to a career these days are adding public administration to 
ae 


_ business and professional opportunities in the range of choice. 
We need to take some steps to make legislative responsibilities i 


attractive to > capable representatives © of the public i interest. . Elimination of is 


= e of ‘the  fusty and obstructive procedures s characterizing these bodies 
would help. -Antiquated rules and cumbersome machinery seem to serve 
_ the interests of the « demogogue better than those of the conscientious legis- _ 


dator. No doubt more adequate compensation would in the states 


_ ever, the a answer ver lies i in n the willingness of sor some of the san ‘same aden who ac ac- 


cept local c civic ‘responsibility, to accept the assignment of representing 


will rise with the caliber of the r There is inherently 


As we contemplate the immediate future, it is obvious that steps must 


7 be taken to reduce unemploym ment and increase the effective utilization of 


productive capacity in our ir economic system. Some of them hem involv ve rather re 


- within the industrial mechanism. Others envision an increase in govern- 

_ ment planning and control of our economy. Yet we believe that these 

| _ changes are entirely possible of achievement within the democratic pat- - 

_ tern. Indeed, it is our polio conviction that unless such steps are taken 

eliminate the spectre of unemployment, the people of the earth will 
abandon democratic i institutions in a n a desperate ‘search for economic : security. 
& The whole vigorous history of our American democracy gives assurance 
that we will succeed in modifying and improving our economic order by an 
extension of the democratic procedures at ma controls which ee 


drastic modifications in our methods of distributing purchasing power 


lm 
| 
| 
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_ FREE ‘SPEECH IN WAR, TIME" 


c ff 4 


> 


4, this society devoted its 1 meeting to considering 
reedom of Communication.” Some members here present took p part 


‘in the discussion. Since that time the United States engaged in a world — 


war, and now has entered a second. | ‘What we have learned from such 
"experience 1 remains to be seen. New instruments of communication have 
been developed; new | rules s controlling their use have been established. How 


9 old principles s of civil rights affected by these changes? Do. they remain tH. 
ed in theory, though modified in practice? 
Within the time allotted, ‘it is for me to “the whole 


y irs. It se seems m more to limit this p: paper to a a sketch of concepts 


— egarding fi freedom m of speech in the United States, as an example of civil — 
rights. In particular, I shall try to show how free s speech i is s abridged i in war | : 


‘time. Such treatment may lead to co nsideration of how social scientists a 
can maintain freedom of communi ication about their special studies today. -2 
is LL efinitions. T T o make discussion profitable, we | must agree to use com 
_ mon terms with more e precise meaning than men in the street usually, ‘give 
them. For that purpose, venture | to submit a diagram showing the 


= ideas employe in this pap paper. Although such definition may ‘not 


pro 


ULATION. ‘THROUG H GOVERNMENT 


s of Control 


LIBERTY 


Nacessiry 


Avrocracy | Ouicarcny 


ee Beginning wich Aristotle’ s classification ‘ie governments according to the 


7 number of persons who share in them, we divide the base iine into three _ 


— * Written before the author had an apportunity of reading Professor Chafee’ s new book, By: 


Fr Free Speech in 1 the United States, Cambridge, Mass., 1941. Students of law are referred to that 


‘ing means of enforcing the policy of of ‘governments, is is spaced at at three cre 


in 1 that form. of political organization, | namely, Arbitrary (as the p pronounce- 4 
a ments sofa dictator), Authoritative (as the code eof a ruling a 
_— Reasonable (as the conduct of a popular assembly). . Obviously, such traits 

are not unmixed in any form of government, but merely serve to em mphasize © 


_ distinctive qualities found in each. Their arrangement “suggests a relation — 
between psychological responses and political conditions ‘that elicit them. 
' & nthe right of each horizontal al stripe is placed a term ex expressing thes e scope 4 
of personal action under» that mode of social constraint. We assume re that 
superior physical force compels an individual to submit of Necessity; that 
recognized legal rights give him a field” within which to exercise Civil 


and that valid opinion, weigh posable partial evidence or 


‘that are divinely ordained; nor human beings are 
endent spiritual entities. are concerned with people now living 
§ Pp 

country under a ‘government that certain common 


changing combination of measures to collective security ‘and 


self-determination. Apparently, these ideals overlap, and at time oppose 


we regard this logical ch as a projection | a sphere « of discourse 
from the equator toward its south pole, we can use i it to locate the position — 
of a a ship of state. Evidently, « a critical ‘point nt for navigation is to find the 
latitude where civil liberty gives place to personal freedom. Tt is also i im- 


_ portant to know when popular government crosses the vague bounds be- 
tween reasoned consent and imposed restraint. My purpose. is to. offer: 


Ales some ‘description of the line between Law and Opinion as illustrated by the 


control of ‘public speech in a Democracy. 

. Limitations of J Freedom. We: may agree, I hope, that n no man n has an an 
inherent 1 right ' to say - whatever he p pleases « at any y time or r place. If so, w we can. 7" 
avoid a fruitless debate about absolutes as defined by individual i imagina- 

; a tion. Words spoken within the hearing of other persons may injure or de- 

stroy the usefulness: of members of group. So we have laws to check 
abusive and slanderous. language. Apparently, such measures limit the use 4 
+ of speech in in public bye common consent. . Offensive blasphemy 2 and obscenity : 
~ seem to . be regarded now as violations of public order and are dealt with :. 


to circumstances much like drunkenness and indecent exposure. 
Here police power certainly restrains exuberant expression. 


yoVe each column 1s indicated a Characteristic Of social contro vical 
im 
im cross strips zones of Power, Kighis, and resp 
— | A 
| = q 4) 
| 
— 
— 
lea 
| 
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FREE SPEECH IN 


‘tion. The Constitution defines treason as $ consisting “ ‘only i in levying war 


Me against [the United States}, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 


PP 


a aid and comfort.’ "1 The section continues: “No person shall be convicted of ane as 


a treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 


on confession in open court.” This statement makes clear the nature of the | 


<a offense (overt acts against the government), and also the method of in f 
procedure (trial in open court). There has never been serious 


of the purpose and operation of these measures to protect the nation. — 
| a: The Sedition Act of 1798 


8 authorized the > punishment of a any person whe 


uttered. or r published s statements with i intent to opy > oppose the gi government, to 


ity among the people.? Its harsh enforcement brought about defeat of the 
Federalist party and lapse of the 


tested before ‘the Supreme Court but it its constitutionality w was vigorously 
challenged as a violation of the First ‘Amendment and as an improper 
exercise of the congressional peace-time regulation.* Mere, legislative fiat 
om may n y not take the place of a actual conditions re requiring ag the limitation of civil 


1918, under excitement of Espionage Act w was 


‘willfully utter or publish any 


8 eee al or abusive oh chen about the form of, government of the United States, or a 
Constitution, . . . OF the military or naval forces... , 


uniform of the . Army | or Navy, or any language intended to bring * [them] - 


or the say ..., or the 


‘contempt . .. or disrepute . . . shall be punished by a fine of not oh . than $10,000 a 
= OF imprisonment for not more than twenty years, or both. . .- (Title I, » $3). 
Professor Chafee states that over nineteen hundred prosecutions and other 


_ judicial proceedings resulted from this legislation.* The amendment | was 


a repealed in in 1921 but in many states the hot temper of b belligerent patriotism q 
was employed to forge n new laws” against radical economic and political 


agitation in peace time. syndicalism, and 
communism followed.7 


4 The motives for stringent cams action in war time seem evident. Fear _ 


of enemy attack, ‘Suspicion c of alien treachery, and impatience with slack k 


cooperation by citizens arouse angry protest and prompt harsh treatment 
for ‘dissenters. A threatening incident offers a vent for | this stirring energy. 
It swiftly plows legal channels through organized c opposition and spreads 


in popular movements to submerge dubious cases. Under pressure of ala 


pending nati iona al emergency, or potential, 
III, sec. 3. 
E. Cushman, Soc. I: 


“4 
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Ba 
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— 
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“personal f freedom is 

jected by condoned assault. 

Even in peace time, conspiracy to o overthrow. the government vi0- 
lence cannot be allowed.® However, the line betw een a dangerous plot to 

he 7 wreck the state and sharp challenge to governmental policy or adm inistra 


tive competence sl should be drawn with care. Acts” of violence are « ea: 

a discovered and legally punished. Conspiracy is more difficult to prove. if ; 

__ two or more persons agree: to commit any ‘offense a against the U Inited States, a_ 


and o one or more of them perform an act to effect the same, each of the 
_ parties is punishable for criminal conspiracy.”° This rule seems re asonable. _ 
But combination to affect a change in government by lawful means is no 


crime in a political democracy. Neither are concerted. efforts ‘to alter eco- 
‘nomic conditions by peaceful methods ‘unlawful, provided they do not 


impair ¢ essential rights. Here, of course, is the crux of the matter. The courts 
have not found a satisfactory scale to adjust the rights of individuals to the ‘ 


weight of public authority in all cases. They have frequently been inclined 


14 to follow precedent or to side with a dominant class. However, recent = te 


—= of the Supreme Court show a marked tendency t to o depart f from such 


When the claims of a minority are neglected or denied by — protest 


and organized effort to change the code usually follow. If such attempts are 
repressed, resistance appears to be subversive. The movement then seems _ 


to menace public order, and its” activities 2 are prohibited. I If enforcement 
“prevails, the open challenge becomes a concealed plot; if authority weakens, p- ; 
tolerated. ‘This is an awkward dilemma fc for popular 
¢ 
"government. In such c case, it may appear to be either arbitrary or feeble. 


serious problem arose last year, when foreign n power ers seemed bent upon — 
fomenting disorder in this country. To meet the situation, Congress passed 


the Alien ‘Registration Act. This his provides, among other measures, that st 
shall be unlawful for any person (1) to teach the desirability of overthrow- 
‘ing any government in the United States by force; (2 1) to circulate, with 


destructive intent, any ; publication advocating such course; (3) to. organ 
any society encouraging these measures, or to join any group knowing its q 
=e se to do so." At the time of writing, no case under these clauses had — 
een de ecided by the Supreme Court. ‘It seems evident, however, that new 


against 
the ‘state? 
r and p present p Srna appears likely to etund the c commission | 
of certain acts, the government is justified in preventing them.” A threaten- : 


iy “a 8 See Natl. Civil Liberties Bur., War-time Prosecutions and Mob Violence, New York, 1919. 
U. S. Criminal Code, sec. U, S. Criminal Code, sec. 37. 
Sy U. $10, (a). 1 Shenk » United States, 249 U. S. 47: 
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war is 


precautions. Interference with official plans may then be treated as sedi- 


tion. 8 Military ‘expediency may be advanced as as a plea to hush criticism 


of administrative policy a and even to warrant curtailment of civil rights. 


ee hese rights the makers of our Constitution apparently intended as safe- 


guards for the people against oppression by the government in war time 


a hat kind of action against c constituted authority i is prohibited? Accord- 
ing to the law j just quoted, ‘overthrowing or ‘destroying any government tin 
~ the United States by. force or violence « or ens assassination of any officer of aa 
government.” Hereby the evil i is stated to reside i in criminal acts. 


to - voc 


ally” raise question of the of Isi it 

to frighten Conservatives ¢ or to instigate Radicals? Authorities would prob- . 
ably consider the numbers and means of any society that actually threat- 
ened to overthrow the government. A few enthusiasts could not accomplish 


a might be held that if scheming people were free to spread a a gospel 
of hate and destruction, , they would influence others to join them and help 


in evil In this w way, a a small i inner r group ¢ could, direct and control 


and | been known | to spies and agents provocateurs 
suspected organizations to obtain evidence against troublesome agi- 


Ne 16 The law holds that one who instigates a crime is a guilty partner F 


in its commission. But what words constitute effective inducement thereto — 
i not merely a question of law but of inference from the facts as well. The — 

: ond the competence of a speaker car cannot be ignored. 
ultimately, questions of motives and ends | recur in the argument. 
Tos say y that a any man may freely speak the truth 1 with good intent for the ' 


i benefit, or vice versa, offers no criteria of truth, goodness, benefit ; 
_ or their opposites. These words merely indicate qualities in relations that — : 
oe we prefer. Government may be lax or oppressive; force may be used to — aS - 
ive injure or to restore order; general welfare may be promoted by ‘strict ees 
control or by: tolerant inaction. W hich policy i is “right” depends upon what 


_ the condition seems to require: and what measures members of the com- 


a shows s any tendency to diverge from these accepted 


acts is itself a crime. Althou h 
@ — 
| 
a 
—— 
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As this familiar ae is carried c over in 
dubious doctrine of presumptive intent. That is, not om what aman says — 


or does contrary to law may be used as evidence of his ‘guilt, but ‘the evil 


-resul ts that prevailing « opinion believes m may f follow from such e expres: on 


are assumed to be the purpose of the accused. Such - ch procedure comes peri- 


- lously near to penalizing an individual for opinions imputed to him by a _ 
"prejudiced authority. — is free and only specified conduct is amenable b 


Censorship. Censorship has ne ‘never been “popular in this’ country, 


-_ although we ve have ‘it, mostly self-imposed | by the commercial Press and 
moving picture industry, and indirectly a administered through g government nt 
control of the mails and radio. Restraint is exercised less by prohibition of _ 
certain subjects than by indication that improper treatment would not be 
approved by those in authority. Sources: of information may be shut off 


and facilities for continuing or ‘extending the service may not be made 


available. Fear of retaliation n thus prevents s some writers and speakers | from 
publishing facts and o opinions that at might antagonize powerful i interests or 
“contentious minorities. Such p pressure is social rather than judicial ; 
appears to have little bearing upon civil rights. However, unreadiness to 
claim and exercise the liberty of honest expression in business and politics — 


_ diminishes fi freedom of speech i in a he man in the street aemnciead to 
 rega tas alu x an hardly aff 


ews. 
but also to pre of 
ing students, deans, ar and local ‘patrons of the arts. In our 
nounced opinions that are contrary to accepted beliefs regarding family 
ys relations, economic interests, and political methods are are considered not a 
: a merely indications of poo poor - judgment but may be set forth as proof that — 
<< their ¢ exponents harbor schemes to undermine society. Trenchant criticism 


_ of the existing order and radical plans for its reconstruction are therefore 


y 4 "avoided by « discriminating teachers or are rasan te as scarecrows to warn 


ways, the rest of the group is apt to attribute bad motives to the dissenters. 
Se 
recognition, and promotion, he feels called upon to use Caution in present- 
|g 
| = 
the heyday of academic freedom, Lehrfreiheit was paralleled by tha 
freiheit, the freedom of a student to examine all sides of a 
aspect of learning is sometimes overlooked by alll | 
Reynolds United States, 98 U.S. 163; Mutual Film 


ie “out : a course to fit him for a trade o or profession. The community requires 


him to acc pt cet 


ey cept certain conventional standards of conduct. But the ‘nan 
ae himself } has little to say about the selection an 


d arrangement of his intel 


~ Jectual e equipment. He is seldom. encouraged to put searching questions or | 
to maintain an exceptional standpoint. Thus our system of formal education — 
may become a powerful agency check free expression and to crush 


a By ' this time, it is apparent that we have crossed ‘the line between « civil 
ri ghts and personal i initiative. >In the latter zone, ne, freedom of f private opinion SS, 


ot be estopped; but e expression n of unpopular views certainly can 
curbed. Ac common check is the general rule that embarrassing subjects 
~ should not be discussed in public. M Methods of enforcing it vary from stony 
"silence to lynching. The offending | party is. discredited and avoided asa 
social pariah. | Such isolation unquestionably hinders free speech. . The vic- 
tim may retreat into ) solitary brooding o: or attempt ‘angry protest. In dikee 
_ case, his thought finds no . adequate expression. He is like a man ina closed 


glass cabinet. . We can see his lips move but we do —_ hear what heis 


_ IP. Freedom. Freedom 1 ‘means not absence of 


= 


So he reveals to others fresh for their art rt. The same 
te of : scientists and philosophers. Discovery and invention find bette 
to direct energy a and to control results. 
We believe that like improvement can be in the field of | 
7 ay relations, but that requires ) opportunity and ability to investigate condi- 
tions, to judge the performance of institutions, and to propose more help- — 
_ ful methods. Few of us are able to accomplish such work alone. We must 


. : have our experience and pool our results. This calls for open channels of _ 


_ communication and frank | discussion of opinions. In the face ‘of common — 


‘ignorance, , official prej judice and general excitement such talk may be mis- a4 

understood or even considered subversive. Ww hat then? It becomes i impos- 
ible to pursue fundamental social research, as. our colleagues in parts i as 


Wesaid that freedom implies ability t tos act, i. €., competent self- direction. 


that a majority will know what nape to take in an emergency. Our studies 
sam hat th h 
ay indicate rather, that although the people may know what they want, how 
to geti it is. a problem for r experts to solve. Soi in questions of government, v we 
Fight! a a plebiscite upon general policy b but t distrust lay judgment concern- : 
on. Public is not always well 


— 
5 
a 
| 
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as 


to decide action ‘seems most > To direct the ‘point 


ar to our own field, let us ask, who i is a qualified sociologist? Last } year this 
"society refused to attempt an answer. How much or what kind of study, 
field investigation, teaching experience, publication or public service es- 
tabliches such reputation, none o of us seems to know. -Y et we ‘claim privilege 


per time and in a seemly manner.’ "1 Under the conditions stated, some a 
s would be obliged to maintain silence; and so you a not have had 


heo opportunity of listening to th this paper. 


_ However, we feel bound to ) protect or our academic liberties against en- 


achment by e external authority. . We realize that such i intrusion is likely 


to happen when war ‘economy begins to regiment. the schools. The social — 
_ studies are most likely to . be disciplined by patriots, taxpayers and poli- 2 
ticians. In that case, : our positions as teachers may become insecure. = 


memorial al by the Association 1 of University Professors will restore them. 


sector r of t the academic is defended, our lines 


No member of that would be to fill 


nab black list the national of scholars i in the subject 
= 


same administration. Let urge our own 
Committee to consider the possibility of ‘framing some such | measure to be 3 
_ incorporated in in the constitution of ‘this sc society. I may add | that I cherish r no 
Conclusion. One and fifty ye years . ago, the first ten n amendments 
cs _ were added to the Federal Constitution as a Bill of Rights. Similar meas- - 
_ ures were embodied in practically all state constituti ions. After the Civil 
War, the Fourteenth Amendment insured all citizens against abridgment 
of ‘their privileges and immunities by state legislation . During ; the first 
an orld War and after, these rights v were restricted by ‘ ‘due pro process of law” 4 


he: threat ‘of another war has produced a series of new saath 


= personal freedom. To speak disparagingly of these requirements is 


_ considered red disloyal. Attempts to change them are confronted with intoler- 
ance. In st such a climate of opinion, free speech does not flourish. Reason — 
"submits to authority and | law to for force. ‘If the People are convinced | 


17 TEA Principles 5095 New ork, 1920, 


im 
|) 
| 
| ia basis of a doubtful title. Professor Ross once said that “nothing should be © ae a 
| 
= 
| 
— 
— 
— 


it is our - duty as students of social action ‘to a 

reasonable course between bureaucracy and mob rule. That course appears — 


e. currents of opinion freely flow toward wider reaches of truth. 
inion of red oma 
in case se of W hitney 0. 


10se Ww 


means. T hey believed liberty to be the secret of happiness and courage to be the 
~ secret of liberty. They believed that freedom to think as you will and to speak as you 

think are means indispensable to the discovery and spread of political truth; -that 
__ without free speech and assembly discussion would be futile; that with them, discus- ‘ 

e. sion affords ordinarily adequate protection against the dissemination of noxious | 
“ doctrine; that the greatest menace to freedom is an inert people; that public discus- 
= is a political duty; and that this should be a fundamental principle of the Ameri-_ 
can government. They recognized the risks to which all human institutions are sub- 


zz But they knew that order cannot be secured merely through fear of punishment | 


i should prevail ail over the sh "They valued noe both as an end and as a 


x good « ones. _ Believing i in the power of reason as applied through public oe nd 
74 they eschewed silence coerced by law—the argument of force in its worst form. 
the occasional tyrannies of gove ernment majorities, the 


o follow open channels of communication charted by vy law, t hrough which Py 


for its infraction; that i it is hazardous to discourage ag hopeand imagination; —> 


Va 
nce believed that the final end of the state was to 
4 
| that the path of safety lies in th - 
) in the opportunity todiscuss freely supposed 
| 


W 
‘January 1941 to find : answers to the following questions: 
e tional morale of American college students higher i in some sections of — 
thet United States es than ‘in other sections? Are there any rations — 


of national morale taking place? Do Negro youth i 
How do youth compare with adults in | national morale? 


4 ary to find a reliable and 


verifiable a answers to such questions. In early 1941, there was no such 
, aad instrument. 7 To meet this immediate need 2 all efforts were centered upon the | 


At construction of an n attitude > scale. In. August 1941, this work was done and e a: . 
print. 1 One of the | most important tasks in that problem was to define 


So national morale in such part-whole relations that it would be useful for .. 


_ empirical research. The terms morale and national morale have | been — 
‘i loosely and in current discussion. Both communication 
ity. on of personal 


“a condition of physical and emo- 


“of the group of which he i isa a _member; and that makes i it possible for him 

to per rform his tasks with energy, enthusiasm, and self-discipline, sustained 
ty a conviction that, in spite of obstacles and conflict, his personal and 


ae social ideals | are worth pursuing.’ It is entirely possible, if this definition _ 
ia writing of this paper was completed on December 5, 1941, two days before the United 


_ States was attacked by Japan. No change has been made in the paper. It is believed that its 
Ag worth will be enhanced by leaving it untouched. A research note is appended to give readers 
—* brief picture of what happened to the national morale of Washington State students after the 


attacks in the Pacific area. This paper was to the American 
Delbert C. Miller, “The Measurement of National Morale,” Amer. Sociol 
— -194!, 6: 487-498. See also the independent and simultaneous work of John Harding, “A 
Scale for Civilian Morale,” > of Psychol., July 1941, 12: See also E. T. 
toward American 
Participation in the Present European Conflict,” of Psychol., 1941, II: 173- 
ie ‘Student Attitudes on the World Conflict,” ¥. of Psychol., Oct. 1941, 12: 227-233. Inter- 
4 ested readers should secure a copy of the unpublished paper by Raymond F. Sletto, “Some 
_ Problems i in the Measurement of N ational Morale,” Address to Conference on Morale, The — 


mance is that of Irving L. Child, “Morale: A Bibliographical Review,” | Psychol. B Bull, June — 

= a Mimeograph report of a Conference on Psychological Factors in Morale, held Nov. 2 _ ol 


‘ & I 1940, under the auspices of National Research Council at Cambridge, Mass. — 


| 

tis 
a 
Personal morale may be defined as 

| 


Ga individual i in those national goals which are te i the concensus _ 

of citizen members i in n the nation. This means ; that national morale i As sub- — : 

ject not onl 

complete r reconstruction. morale has meant something quite dif. 
a. ferent for each of the the last three decades. It means something different 
‘to a nation at war than it means to a nation at peace. The following defi- 

; nition of national morale is proposed in the belief that it fits the prop per 
‘social and | temporal relatives: distinguishing it. ‘National morale pertains 

to all factors in the individual’ life that bring about his energetic ; — 
a. tion in the tasks which most effectively secure the national goals. The ~ le 


nts of national mane include: (1) belief i in the pamenty of the social 


identified with goals; (3) judgments of the ¢ competence of na- 
tional leadership; (4) belief that resources are available to hurl back any — 
threats: to > the ingroup; (5) confidence it in the permanence of ‘the national 


Survey of can n be examined by 5, | or 
. New Research on the Reliability ty and Validity oft the Washington State 
Survey of Opinions. ’ The Survey w was administered to 705 05 persons in 1 in 1941. 

3 Of these persons, 577 were college students from many sections of the 


a United States; 128 were adults from Washington, Illinois, and Ohio. Table 
— displays the reliability of the scale by the split-half method. —. 


pit-na 


coefficients range from .70 to .88. Reliability i is somewhat lower for the col- 7 
ae lege : student 1t population because of the failure of many youth with o other- 
wise high ‘national morale scores to indorse » such a statement as, 2 “Any 
an or woman should be proud to die in the defense of democracy.” ’ Like- 
_ wise, college students with high national morale scores often disagree. with 
x such chauvinistic statements as, “T he real American should be willing to 
fight f for his country whether it is in the right or the wrong.” ’ These c differ- 


4 ences cause the reliability to to fall somewhat lower for the younger age seg- ts 


i s. However, reliability f for ‘the college population approaches . 80 and — a” 


adults .go. This seems quite s a as many 
facets as that of morale. 


nothing but measure verbal and enable ‘the re 


~ searcher to predict future verbal behavior. However the validity ¢ of an 


«8 This theory was submitted nd empirical test dering the construction of the. scale. See I D. Cc. 


‘Miller, » loc. cit., 487. 


ALE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN 1941 19 
Meptable, to observe a person displaying high personal morale while 
_~ 2 rejecting the current national goals set out and followed by his government = o 
- and the majority of American citizens. Therefore, a definition of national _ 
be 
lated and by appropriate techniques a cluster of discriminating attitudes 
| | 
— 


SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 


FOR THE RELIABILITY AND or THE NaTionaL Mora.e SCALE 


State State M. | Ha eal Smit 


( 1, | Oct. 1, Oct. Si | 


N=100 | N=100 


sponse 


4 you to any or- 
ganization protesting 


a entry in into war? 
2. Have you given any vol- 
unteer work or contribution 


‘to any group sending money 


or clothes to — = her 


you bought any U. s. 


Bonds or ; Defense Savings 


int 


Ov ERT Benavion® 


National 


4 


st 1 Mid-Western is a fictitious name to represent an Indiana ne whose administration a 


Low scores on National Morale Scale indicate high high s 
r _ low national morale. Formula used for cols. 5 and 6is from E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis: . 
in Educational Research, 241-243, New York, 1940. My (col. 7) is the mean ‘National M = 3 
ran Score of those who responded “ “yes” (col. 2); at is the mean N -M. 5. of the ¢ entire 7 70: 


attitude scale is most convincingly demonstrated 
= to accurate prediction o of action patterns. To determine el -corres- 


war? Have yo 

group sending money or to Britain or allies? (3) 

bought any United States Bonds or Defense Savings Stamps? ’ These ques- . 
tions do not inquire as to how an individual feels c or thinks or believes. They — 
sk the i individual whether he has taken these specific actions—actions _ 


mati representative ¢ of the behavior of & a Person with high or low national 


national morale and the | assumption 1 of m 


| 

| N=ico|N=% |Nei00|Nego | 

im | 

— 

sta 

= 

nbership in an organization — 

— 


= T IONAL MORALE OF COLLEGE ST UDENTS sali ae 

against the United States entry into war. 


—.20 w 
Me ‘national morale this cocficien indicates but i it 
low as to be indecisive. The scores of those who bought United States bonds 
correlate —. -.16 with nor orale scores. the direction i is as 


13 
question as to one n granting s some 
of action actually measures nationa 


life shee about his energetic ‘participation in the tasks 
4 ffectively secure the national goals. In the scale . acai acing we ha 

a only verbal | behavior to serve as an index to attitudes. Those individuals _ 
are designated as having high ‘morale when they hold opinions reflecting 


confidence in the future, giving assent to a forceful foreign policy, dieing 


in the moral pu purposes s of Great Britain and her allies, and readiness to die | 
4 proudly, if need be, in the defense of democracy. The reader must clearly — 
understand that the scale is based upon admitted value judgments. A sin- 
isolationist could not secure the highest national morale 
eo he sight display, ata later time, amazing courage ina beetle for 


of siege, or in the of long hours in 


fice. But it must be remembered, if we propose this, that we are an 


peaking of national morale in war and not in a nation which, like ours, 


oa ern between peace and war. The n measure presented h here i is 


llectual and emotional readiness for participation i ina naworld 


r. If all results a are interpreted i in this v way, there will be. no a. 
use of such terms high and low morale as the 


Il. Collection of D Data. I. Description of es. rhe many 


za investigation 1 made it “necessary to procure samples to satisfy many 


_ demands. To make regional comparisons, it was necessary to secure samples 


of college students in many sections « of f the U United States. - Responses from 
77 students of five different sections were obtained. Professors s serving | 
~ Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Johnson C. Smith University (Negro University in North Carolina), 
State College, and a college Indiana (fictitiously ‘titled 
Mid-W estern) assisted by administering the the Survey and companying 


— 
— 

2 

hat those who join organizations protest- 

— 

— 

Bass 

— 
_ 

— 
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PONSE EXHIBITED 


Wash- | Okla- | New 
centage | ington Hamp- 
Average} State 

N =477 | 


Mid- | Smith 
West- Univ. 


Aw 


a 


en 


as 
~ 


Do you have a draft num- 


Did you give up 
could have been steadily employed 
for the rest of the college year in 
order to come back to college in 


«1941-42? 


- Do the members of your family ap- 
prove of your desire to acquire col- 
lege training this year? . 
4 
Do you feel that things are going 


well with you at the present time? | 


ber? 


for military service this 


- Women: Do you have a brother 
father, or sweetheart who 


, Do you expect to be called 


has been or will be called 


for military service? 

Have you given any volunteer 
work or contribution to any groups 
sending money or clothes to Britain 


orherallies? 


_ Have you bought any U. S. Bonds 


aro, 


No 
Doubtful 


= 


On” 


ono 


™ 


~ 


be 


ro of wn 


~ 


nono 


| 


Oe a 
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fi 
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ann 
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a 


080 


“se 


or Defense Savings Stamps? 

‘Do you belong to any organization 

protesting U.S. entry into war? 

- Do you think the U. S. will be 

drawn into a war which will require 

: sending an expeditionary force 

_ Doyou think the war will force you 


OCF D 


~ to leave college before your educa- 
tion is 


8S 


Britain with our | 


In spite of what you may wish, who 
do you think will win this war? — 
Britain if we 


Britain only if 
send out 
Army, Navy 
and Air Force | 31.6 
Germany 2.6 


~ 
2. Action AND OcrOBER 1, 1941 


questionnaire. * To make the samples representative, each professor 


to secure approximately « an equal number of men and women students and 


a equal n number r of junior college and senior ‘college students. This 1 is only 


a a rough approxi,aation of an an ideal 1 ‘representative sample but i it is s believed 


for this study. For example, the W.S.C. sample contained only 5 
iy percent who were sociology majors and they were freshmen. This was prob- 

* ably true of the other schools. The Negro college sample was a social ley 
tion course taught bya psychologist. Of course it is possible that sociology 


students, even when not “majors, not be -_Tepresentative ve of college 
populations, but this is thought t to be unlikely. 
Each question considered for the q questionnaire received a place in 
“final form only when’ it seemed that it might reveal a factor influencing | ; 
"personal « or national morale. Table 2 is a statistical report showing 1 in per- er, 
centages th ‘ther ‘esponses 0 of 477 college students in the five Americ 
— October 1 1, 1941. 1 . The following conclusions follow from a reading of the 
| table: : (1) approximately tv two out o of every f ery five students gave up a jol b on 
eas: which they could have been. steadily employed in order to attend college i in ae 


students feel they have the approval of 


48 


n be v used as s evidence; ia one half report: that a brother, , father, or 


sweetheart has been or will be called for | military service; (7). approximately — 
four « out of ev every t ry ten en students have | made so some e kind of contribution to 


press of events if experience the women 


= their education is (11) in the of 
military victories, less than three students in a hundred believe that Ger- — 
_many will win the \ war. However, three out of every ten think that Britain: : 
ill wi only i if we send out at our Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
a Summ rizing, we can n say | ay that these students are very 1 much involved i in 


a the mn of their r nation as it makes g greater defense efforts. They ae 


making when i it is realized that . nt gave 


— 
4 = 
| — 
—nitely d eel or are doubt 
(4) roughly, three out of four students are confident that 
funds will be available to keep them in college for the entire year; (5) one J 
or two students in every ten do not feel or are doubtful that their family at 
home will have a regular inc B 
Bonds or Defense Savings Stamps; (8) about three in every one hundred a 
belong to an organization protesting United States entry into war; (9) on 
average, over one half of all students believe the United States will 
— which will require sending an expeditionary force abroad; ss a) 
4 hee 
~ 
[wish to acknowledge indebtedness to the followi 


> steady jobs to get a college education w 


in ‘einiiens for the year. One half of hen believe arate the United S States will 

eventually send an expeditionary force abroad and one th third think the war 
will force them 1 to 0 leave e college before t their e education i is completed. T hus, — > 
- o social p Pressures a are squeezing them. On theo one there’ is s thei invita-_ 
an ever 
er peace time These pres- 


sures seem to > be aiping: and we can expect many new behavior pat- 


erns affecting motivation, selection of courses, length. of enrollment. 
2. Relationship of Age and Sex to Na tional Morale. Six samples sof the: col- 


of 
 TaBLe 3. P ERTINENT STATISTICAL MEASURES Namtonat 


All | Wash. 
Casts | State 


Males: Mean 


males: 
‘S.D. 


| 


scores. The can be exami in T rable We will: 


be c - observed that 128 adults (average age, 42) show a coefficient —s i 


+ 08 when age is correlated with national morale s scores. Since | low s scores: 


dency a older persons | 
1. Is the National Morale 


College § Students Higher in Some ino of the United States than in ae 


Mean s scores « of five samples ¢ of college ‘students were, examined . T able 3 
shows such s scores. 

morale (Low score means s high ona Resin New 


af 
= > = 7 
| 
tll 
i 
New | Mid | | Adults 
Okla. | New Western} Smith | May- | ‘9 
oles | 1.77 | 50.96 | 47-59 | be 
N=48 | N=48 48.50 | 54.33 | 46. 
im 70 | 19.23 | 10.55 
2, .o7 + .10].o1 .10].22+ .06.q gro 


NATIONAL 1 MORALE OF ‘COLLEGE STUDENTS IN. I 941 


_ Hampshire, and \ Washington State are so > close t together as to be almost ti 


for an intermediate position. Mid- Western, located ii in ar more isolationist 
~ area, ranks lowest i in this ¢ comparison. The ‘significance of the differences i is. 


Ficure 1.—SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BE 4 N THE MEAN MorALE 


or OxLaHoma A. & M. CoLLEecE AND THE MEAN Nation wat Morate Score Mave at Eacu 


2. . Smith (Negro, N. Carolina) 30] 


3. NewHampshire 84 


= 


y There are three chances 1 ina thousand that ‘the difference in mean score 


between W ashington- State and | | Oklahoma : A. & M. could have oc occurred 


a solely by y errors in sampling. The | chance that Oklahoma and Mid-Western 


Be so differ in mean score - through sampling e error alone is less than. one — 
a. ten thousand. Before we come to conclusions about the meaning of these - 
Et differences, it is necessary to ask whether | these samples truly represent the 


am college population from which they are drawn. Some samples have more 


2 Fortune Survey® y* reports th that on the « question 1 of our part in the war, — 


men than women, some have more older students than others. Since. there 


Bed relationship between age and sex with national morale scores of 
college s students, it is not ‘necessary te to hold these factors constant. Time »has 
been held constant by administering the scale to all students on the same 
day. Although i it may be suggested that other factors may alter a sample ee 
So as to make i it it unrepresentative of a given college, it seems entirely s sound 


to believe that a age and sex are e the m most important factors to consider. The 


aa Rich and poor, executive and unemployed think almost identically. Especially 


are striking in the returns is the fact that the economic and occupational breakdown nof 


and4 


r t tl 


_ the answers are not worth publishing: every income group and every nap erig eae 
nite answ answers that sanction war or the risk of war. 
As scan be detected 2 at there are. no variables to bring 


The following table gives the data from which Figure 1 is constructed . 


2 
be 


tune, August 1941, 1, 24: 75. ; 


| 

a 

a 

— 
| 


a their respective areas.’ More evidence for such a conclusion is found in the | 

“nearly” similar mean score made by samples” of 100 Washington ‘State 

- students living i in ‘Pullman, Ww Vashington, and 87 adults living i in the same 

3 city. ‘The two groups wel were ‘administered the e scale during. the s 

- May,1 1941. The small difference between the mean | scores is is not statistically 

- significant.8 It can be concluded that college students as a group } are not 
a distinguishable in national morale from the adults who live in the same 


very real differences both and 


con morale, that many ith whom he had 

me in contact in ‘Chicago. displayed very low morale.® In his address, he 
med that they believed Hitler would bea corrective for whites in 
pve rica. It would be > fine, they thought, to. see whites : bowing down in the 

4 of in les 


statements s from Negro spokesman deserve im- 


iparing it eich 
7 
students. at Johnson . Smith University, a Negro schos 
Charlotte, North Carolina. The results of that sample have been en partially 
reported. It will be remembered that this Negro sample ranked second in > 
national morale in comparison with the other four (white) colleges. How- 
ever, the mean scores on the scale are merely indices of the general variable. — 
The component segments are revealed only by item analysis. Table 4 is an 
item comparison of Washington State College students and. Smith University _ 
students who > were administered the national morale scale i in October, 1 1941. 
‘There are four columns in Table 4. The first c column c contains 1s the items. In oH 
the second column is placed the percentage who either answered the item, 
strongly agree or agree; in column three is placed the percentage answering na 


strongly disagree or disagree; while column four is a record of those o 


: he and continuing with each issue. On almost all issues regarding our participation in the 
_ European War, interventionist sentiment increases as you move from (1) East and West 
a Central States, (2) and Mountain States, (3) Middle Atlantic and 


sections of the United States. From th 
Emo Roper get on public opinion polls, these national morale scoressseem 
im 
4 


4. CoMPARATIVE ITEM ANALYSIS OF GIVEN BY Wa ASHINGTON State Stu 
Jounson C, Smirn University Srupents, 1, 1941 - 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
| Agree or Disagree | 


* 


via 


1. The British are not so 
concerned with the 
faving of democracy as with 

the saving of their skins and 

a - rich trade of their empire. 


7 2. . No m matter what happens 
this war, will 


3. Every able- bodied — 
man who calls himself an 
American should volunteer 
now Sor military service. 

ow is to see the busi- 
ness men who have left pri- 
vate business going to Wash- 
ington to serve the govern- 

. The military ‘strength of 
he United States could be 
assembled in time to give 
= enough aid to defeat 


In modern war the aver- 
age soldier is just so —_ 


trying to run the Army 

and Navy. 
J 8. Any man or woman should 
be proud to die in the defense 


Within six months 
; war is declared the U. S. will 
have a govern- 


| 


1. The U.S. isa a democracy 
but not in practice. 


A 


Oct. 1, 1941 


| 


19 


~ 


12. No matter how much 
Germany does sooner 
or later — wil! defeat 


13. Whites treat the Negro 
in the U. S. worse than Ger- 
rot the conquered 

les of Euro = 
4. The looks very 
black. 


> No one cares much what 

(16. There is no chance for 
_ the little fellow in business 


or 

17. The real American should 
be willing to fight for his 
country whether it is in the 


18. The U. S. ieee declare 
itself an ally of Britain and 
send Air Force, Army and 
a if necessary to defeat 


itler. 


‘Hitler. 
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‘he: 


a 
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“The | United States is a a democracy i in “name but not in n practice. 
agreement can only be considered ; an ‘index of low morale but this is con- 
trary to our findings. It be remembered that, when national morale 


scores are compared, Smith students rank somewhat higher than the W ash- — a 
ia ington State students. For an understanding of this s discrepancy, we must 
at at more records. Significantly. greater agreement is ‘given by Smith 
"students to such | propositions a as, “Every able-bodied single man who c calls 


an 


himself 3 an American should volunteer 1 now for m military s service,” 


"Britain aid to defeat Hitler,” “T he real American should be w 
1 to fight for his country whether it is in the right or wrong,” and, “The 


4 United States. should declare itself an . all r of Britain and send air force, 
— y 

army, and navy if necessary to defeat Hitler.” Agreements to such state- 


| 
4 ments have been considered indices < high national morale. Ce ae 


There i is an inconsistency to 


there is a belief expressed by many Smith students 
treat Negroes /worse than Hitler treats his conquered peoples. Still, 


a majority expression for full United States military | participation i in the war, 
dibs, 
“necessary, to defeat Hitler. Thomasson ‘the following 


It seems to me that several facts eaiieiie to the peculiar n reaction of | my | fresh - 
man group to the items concerned with the war an 

States thereto and the item concerned with treatment of ae in this country = 

_ The great majority ofe our freshmen come from the South. The South as a whole 


& 
7 ‘ ee been, and is, the most outspoken of all the sections of the country in its advocacy — 


of this country’s participation in the fight against Hitler. Without question, oO 
a dents have absorbed some of the spirit of the section on this matter. . . . p : 
_ Hitlerism, then our freshmen reflect the dominant sentiment of the section and of the _ = 
rk believe that the question now is, W hy does a group which reacts to items touch- 
‘ing national policy and related matters in connection with the war, in a manner in- 
_ dicative of high morale, react to an item relating specifically to its own members i rs in - 
manner indicative of low morale? My belief is that this reaction reflects the « deep re re- 
-—gentment that Negroes feel over roles—or absence of roles—that have been assigned 5 
to them in connection with the defense program. . . . Negroes have been systemati- . 
a cally and consistently excluded by both government and private enterprise from par- 
_ ticipation in the war effort on any thing like a democratic basis. . . . These freshmen 


R are well informed i in regar ard to the situation. Those w ho checked the item on treat- 


impulse explained | by the bitter resentment caused by current American practices. 
a Their checking was, of course, irrational. If they were asked to compare suicides 
s the few Negroes in Germany, and 


| at and statistically significant differences set off INegro studen 
| 
| 
- | 
| 
im 
| & 
«= 
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ae ATIONAL MORALE OF COLL 


“thee checking. When I administered Lam I made no dt he iat 


to influence their expression of views. They reacted as they felt so farasI 


nation for the responses of one somaple of the Negro popu-— 
lation. There is is not camel evidence here for r concluding t that most Negroes 
would actin a like manner. However the responses of the Smith University 
2 > 
ea students do show w clearly the segmental character of the variable, national 


; a _ morale. Seizing « on one set of beliefs, an observer can conclude that there 


: is abundant evidence for low national morale while another set of beliefs, 

‘ -s just as convincing fé fashion, gives evidence for high national morale. In = 
d es sample, it i is clear ‘that the national morale of of these Negroes would | be hye: 
= higher i if they felt ‘that they were receiving opportunities ¢ equal to white a, 


a citizens. At this f point, they lack confidence in the superiority of the social — 
z. structure in which they must live, but on all other counts, they show more : : 
confidence in the United States than the Washington State students do a 


Fifty-six percent agreed that any man or woman should be proud to die in 


the defense of democracy. A ‘similar p percentage want immediate and ‘full : 
“military participation of the United States into the war. T here v will be fur- ;, 


ther examples i in the following analyses of the way in which positive and — ea 
negative segments intertwine to give the belief and action patterns s which 


National Morale 


Russia. WwW here diplomacy failed, German fears succeeded; Russia w was 


; ae of such a giant in manpower 


r and resources have upon national 


4 morale in in America? This research presents a sample of the Washington 7 
State ere administered the W ashington State fice an of 


‘aw 


a 
any differences i in response would be due to in beliefs. 
‘Table: Sisa record of Tesponses received from W ashington ‘State 


students on May 1, I 1941, anda similar sample of W ashington State students 
on October he 1941. There is no difference i in any of ther responses that can be « 


called significant. There is a remarkable consistency in response. 
— For anyone who believes that the attitude scale is tapping an extremely un. 

stable variable, a study of the table will be particularly ‘interesting. = 
| ‘The: largest differences w which do o occur are in greater agreement to the 


statements, | “The British a are not so much concerned with the saving of 


r from | Professor M. E. Thomasson, November 20, » 194 sal ‘erakad 


E STUDENTS IN 1941 205 
4 — m eo t e same opu at . 4 ag 
ion who were given the Survey three months a 
— 


F OPIN HINGTON STATE S 

= 

May 1, AND on OcToBER I, 1941 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
oe Disagrees 


Washington State _ 

Survey of Opinions 


S.E.ditt, 


W.S.C, 


~-d iff. 


WS.C. 


N=100 
Mayr 
Oct. 
S.E.aitt, 


May 1941 
7 


4. The British are not so 
much concerned with the 
a “saving of democracy as with 
: _ the saving of their skins and 
_the rich trade of their empire. 


ag 


. No matter what happens 

in this war, democracy will 
sooner or later. 

3. Every able-bodied single 

man who calls himself an 

American should volunteer 
for military service. 


4. It is good to see the busi- 


» 


4 
> g 


_ vate business going to Wash- 
ington to serve the govern- 
ment. 3 
_ 5. The military strength of 
the United States could be 
assembled in timd to give 
‘Britain enough aidjto defeat 


6. In modern war the aver- 


w 


~ 


age soldier is just r much 


cannon fodder. 
7. There are too many old 
men trying | 


ae 


| 

} 6 


make plans for oneself. 
to. Within six months after 

_ war is declared the U. S. will 

_ have a totalitarian govern- 
ment. 

he The U. S. is a democracy 
in name but not in practice. 

= No matter how much 

_ damage Germany does, soon- 


| 


| 


i 


| 
° 
n 
be 
wn 
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lol 


in the U. S. worse than Ger- 
treats the conquered 
peoples of Europe. 
_ 14. The future looks very 
<S 15. No one cares much what 
what 
> 
16. There is no chance for 
the little fellow in business 
47. The real American should 
: a be willing to fight for his 
whether it is in the 
i 
tor wrong. 
18. The U. S. should declare 
itself an ally of Britain and 
send Air Force, Army, and 
<o .7 Navy if necessary to defeat 


re) 


ma. 
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ao | 
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democracy a with the. saving of their s 
Be empire,’ and, “No matter how much damage Germany does, sooner or 


> 


later Britain wi ill defeat I Hitler. It will be recalled that in in October there: 


against in to relieve pressure on Russia and. catch Hil 
Pr while the main body of his army was s engaged. When the British government 
, failed to act in the summer and early fall, rumor had it that the British 

a _ were > letting t the Russians do their fighting for them. If the difference did not 


occur throug h chance, this might ex plain the gr reater a reement to the 


first statement. ‘The | greater agreement to the : second can be e explained by 


_ the new confidence instilled in all the e democracies as as the Russians failed to 
: = collapse before the German blitzkrieg. These are the only two differences 
which seem to me may not have occurred by. chance. They represent the - 


‘Are there any Si ignificant I Differences | between n Adults a1 and C College § udents 


in National 1 Morale? To answer this ¢ ; question, a sample. of 100 W ashington 
- State ‘students was compared. with a sample of 128 adults. Responses from = = 


were secured | by mailing 250 Washington State toa random 


= mailed to to Chicago residents and a5 were sent to in 
Bs There \ was no particular r reason for ‘the choice or number ¢ of surveys _ _ 


sent, since they v were released i in accordance with r my ability t to. reach c certain 


7 cities during the su summer of 1 1941. From 1 these © 457 Surveys, 128 were re- 
Su ‘turned (28 percent of total outlet). The mean scores from the. three cities 7 
are so nearly alike that the entire group of adults is compared with the — 
ashington S State College students. There two possible difficulties in 
comparing g such samples. First, the adults may not make up a random — 
sample. Getting data by "questionnaire is not like | giving out scales to stu-— 
s -dentsina classroom. All of the students turn back completed forms, whereas 
. a only 28 percent of the adults in this sample returned the Survey. Secondly, 
a all did not take the scale at the same time. The adults answered at various 
a from May through August, 1941, while all students | responded on a 
October ‘1941. However, we have j just shown that no statistically signifi- 
cant differences were ‘recorded in the two samples | of W ashington_ State 
> students which were re separated from each other for a a still longer period z= 
time over that interval. On the basis of this evidence, it seems entirely feas- 
- ible to ignore the very short time difference. The question of whether the . 
adult sample can be treated as representative of adult opinion is the ques-_ 


ised by the use of the mailed questionnaire. There i is reason to » believe 


any selective factors that might operate | in the use of questionnaires 


would not be biasing national morale. Sex is not related to this 
87 Pullman adults, M= 26 Maas 993 15 Findlay ac 


F or the adults, and national moral show no 12, 
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CAL REVIEW 
sts oF Opinions GIVEN BY WASHINGTON STATE STUDENTS | 


s 


Washington State 
Survey of Opinions 


Adults 


N =100 

WSC. 


Pi 1. The British are not so much 
s concerned with the saving of de- 
- mocracy as with the saving of 
_ their skins and the rich trade of 
theirempire. | 


— 


—_ 


2. No matter what happens in 
this war, democracy wiil collapse 
3. Every able-bodied single man 
who calls himself an ‘American 
should volunteer now for military 


wo 

w 


| 


4 


= 


| 


w 
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4. It is good to see the business 


Lal 
o 


— 
ae 
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going to Washington to serve 
_thegovernment. 

The military strength of the 

J 


= 


nited States could be assembled 
in time to give Britain enough aid 


a 


= 

aA 6. In modern war the average sol- 
_ dier is just so much cannon fod- 


7. There are too many old men 
trying to run the Army and Navy. 

8. Any man or woman should be 
proud to die in the defense of 

9. The future is too uncertain to 
make plansforoneself. 

10. within six months after war 
is declared the U. S. will have a 
totalitarian government. mat Ts 


ar. The U. S. is a democracy in 
name but not in practice. an 

_ 12. Nomatter how much damage 
_ Germany does, sooner or later 

Britain will defeat Hitler, 
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13. Whites treat the Negro in the 
U.S. worse than | treats 
the conquered peoples of Europe. 
14. The future looks very black. 
Noone cares much what hap- 


46, There is no chance for the lit- 
tle fellow in business any more. 


= 17. The real American should be 
willing to fight for his country 
Te age _ whether it is in the right or wrong. 
18. The U.S. should declare itself 
an ally of Britain and send Air 
Force, Army, and Navy if neces- 
todefeat Hitler. 
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MORALE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN 
_ may be slightly related.“ 6 The adult sample ranges is age ate m 21 to a 


42) and class may be as 


: ts s from adults. ane 
agreement 
or woman n shield be to die in the of democracy" and 
the real American should be willing to fight for his country whether it 
is in the right or wrong.'* There is greater agreement by the students to the — 
"statement, “Tn modern war the average ‘soldier i is just so much cannon - 
fodder.’ These three ‘responses throw a. great deal or ‘light on the dif 
ferences in national morale between youths and adults. In ‘terms of fighting 
s dying for democracy, youths are less ready to give assent, possibly — 


_ because such assent involves more commitment to actual fighting and dying F 


= sit 


wi which some seize upon to label youth ; as lacking in n high national 
_ morale. There i is no > evidence in 1 the results secured | that r youths lack « con- 
‘, fidence i in the military p power - of the 1 nation « or r show any great reluctance to 
- give Britain genuine aid. Almost a third are in favor of complete United i= 
‘States military participation. _ However, youths have been taught the ie 
ca horrors of war and they know that probabilities of death on modern bat battle- » 
= are high. They k know also that they will bear the burden of the actual 


fighting. . They: are faced, therefore, , with an emotional adjustment which 


requires more motivation ‘than v would be » necessary for an adult who lives 


—— withou ut a selective service number or expectation that his life must be | 
6. Is the National Morale of American College Students High or or Low? T his a= 

research has demonstrated ‘that there are segments of attitudes which 
ae make up the cluster called national morale. , Judgments of the national = 


> morale of classes such as the Negro, Youth, | Labor, Soldiers, and Civilians 


are being made everyw here i in current discussion by those who draw in- 
fron 


AC 


from segments. National Is 


on single, isolated mere of the 
American college students 


| 
= — 
think almost identically” on questions pertaining to United States par- 
ticipation in the War."* Sectional differences have been held constant by the 
of samples with like national morale scores. Any differences detected 
2 
| 
— | 
— 
4 
— 
‘ponents must be understood not only in part but also in their tota integra- 4 
revel 
— 


“high national morale, so some standard is essential. The comparison a 
adults has shown that students definitely differ in one segment of attitude 
However, their total national morale scores average almost the same as that — 

_ of adults when all of the proposed c constituent attitudes in national morale 

are sampled. There i isa also o far greater variability \ within each than 
betwe een means of a any y two samples. 
Thea question 1 of high or low national morale may rome Me answered by 

- comparison of the Oklahoma students who exhibited the highest national = 
morale, with Mid-Western students, who showed the lowest national morale — 
Table 7 presents” these differences. greatest difference occurs in the. 
higher agreement of Oklahoma students to the statement, “ Any man or 

woman should be : proud to. to die i in ‘the e defense of democracy. "20 One * half of all a 

Oklahoma students agreed to this statement whereas. only on one out of fice 

Mid-Western students so agreed. It will be remembered that the - largest 

difference occurred on statement when adults were compared with q 
Washington State students. In that at comparison, 37 percent of the Washing- 
a ton State students agreed | to the statement whereas 63 percent t of the adults — E 

agreed. So we can say in reference: to this very important attitude that : | 
a. adults show higher ; agreement than any group of college students and that 

_ Mid-Western students, in particular, display less than na iat of the _ 2 


‘There is a significant difference i in agreement to the statement, Within 


‘six months after war is declared, the United States will have : a ae 


= government. ” Mid-W estern students are much more in agreement with this 
statement in ‘comparison with Oklahoma students,” but there is no ‘signifi- a 
cant difference between the Mid-Western and adult sample.” = 


There isa significant difference between | Oklahoma and | Mid-W 


again, , there no significant difference between the Mid- 


Western and adult samples. The same kind of situation exists in regard to 
the confidence which Oklahoma and Mid-Western students display in the | 
_ ability of Britain to finally defeat Hitler. A significantly greater agreement a. 


recorded for Oklahoma students.™ In comparing the Mid- -Western 
adult samples, no ‘statistically. ‘significant difference can be. 


a 

4 Significantly greater disagreement is expressed by Oklahoma 
_ by Mid-Western students to the belief that the U nited States is a nee ll 
in name but not in practice.* * Comparing Mid- -Western and adults’ ral 


oh this belief, we find significantly greater disagreement expressed | by adults.” 
_ Therefore, we have found o on two beliefs : that Mid-W estern students are 


i only « distinguished from the student group highest in| 
69, P= 0001. C.R.=3.35, P=.0008. 
—®CR.=1.42, P=. 
P=. 
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TABLE 7 COMPARATIVE _Irem AnaAtysis or Opinions GIVEN BY AND 


SruDENTS AND Mip-WesTERN (Inp1ANA) STUDENTS on Oct. 1, 1941 


Strong] “Agree Strongly Disagree | 
Washington State 


1x. The British are not so much 
concerned with the saving of de- 
mocracy as with the saving of 
their skins and the rich trade i 
theirempire. 

2. No matter what happens in 

this war, democracy will collapse 
sooner or later, 


& 


} = 


N= 


MidW. 


MidW. 


Okla. 
N=100 
CR. 
MidW. 

d 


pa 


> 


| 


“a 
| 
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3. Every able- bodied single man 
“he who calls himself an American 
* should volunteer now for military | 
4- ‘Iti is good to see the business | 
a men who have left private busi- 
4 ness going to ee to serve 


wi 


‘4 


3 


> 


fi The military itl of the 
a Jnited States could be assembled 
jn time to give Britain enough aid 

to defeat Hitler. 
a ° In modern wa war the avi erage sol- 
dier is so cannon andl 
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an 
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trying to run the Army and Navy. 


n 
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- 8. Any man or woman should be 
to die in the defense = 
lemocracy. 


w 
a 
> 
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9. The fount is too uncertain to 
plans for for oneself. 
10. Within six war 
is declared the U. S. will have a a 
totalitarian government. 
11. The U. S. isa democracy i in 
name but not in practice. 
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| 
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Britain will defeat Hitler. 
iN 13. Whites treat the Negro in the 
worse than Germany treats 
_ the conquered peoples of Europe. 


4 


4 The future looks very black. 


No one cares much what hap- 


16. There is no chance for the lit- 

fellow in business any more. 

. 17. The real American should be 
willing to fight for his country 


it is in the right or the 


: 18. The U.S. should declare itself 
an ally of Britain and send Air 
RE Army and Navy if neces- 
Sarytodefeat Hitler. | 43 
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> 
| 
- ag 
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- but are also o distinguished from a adults. It r willl be recalled that that N 


students marked high disagreement to the st statement, , “Any man or woman 
- should be proud to die i in the defense of democracy,” and relatively low re 
disagreement t to the: statement, “The United States i is a a democracy in name 
ea but not in practice.”27' "27 These differences certainly do not demonstrate that — 
most college students is have lower national morale than adults. Our limited 
_ samples alone restrict generalization. Again, it must ‘not be inferred that 
_ the patriotism « of any section of the United States is s impugned. The im- 
distillate of this rese earch i is the discovery that i in 1941 
ae. are great differences to be observed on the readiness of different. groups to. 
make great sacrifices for the defense of American democracy. These . 
ferences are not as clearly tapped on questions of participation in the war 


As 


and of confidence i in the he allies—questions which the public opinion: polls 
of the 
d the of personal goals national goals. 
Summary. This research shows that there is great variation in 
‘morale scores within all of the seven samples. The variability 
within each sample i is far greater t than the differences between the average 
scores of the samples. These a average ‘scores are c crude e but useful i indices to 
h determine: the ra ranking of samples. Such a ranking places i in order of highest — 
lowest national morale, , Oklahoma A. & M., Johnson C. Smith University, 
_ University of New Hampshire, an Adult Sample, Washington State College ; 
= October 1,W ashington State | College of f May 1, and Mid- d-Western Cc Col- 7 
“lege. These differences seem to 0 reflect the r regional differences which have 


been identified eaneed by the public opinion polls on attitudes toward. 


£ national ‘morale scale. Such an analysis. demonstrates clearly that the 
concept of national morale i isa highly generalized concept which has mean- 


ing only as the constituent segments of behavior are evaluated. There 


much distortion ir in basing judgments of national morale. on single, isolated 
- segments. The importance of gathering all of the pertinent evidence to make 
Judgments cannot be overestimated. T he pertinent evidence should — 


ia and manner ~* which personal goals are identified with 
(3) judgments of the ¢ competence ¢ of national leadership; (4) belief that : 
E are available t to » hur! back a any threats to the i ingroup; (5) nfidence 
* 1 the: permanence of the national goals. 
The beliefs | proving themselves. discriminating in distinguishing 
samples have to do with the belief in the superiority of the social structure | 
of the i ingroup and the identification of ‘personal goals with national goals. 


a. 


| 

im 

la = 
An interesting explanation is given by Fill Calhoun, “How Isolationist Is the Mid 


Unieed's States are not so much. che’ of ou our 


policy as by a confusion over domestic policy. A policical democracy « exists 

beyond doubt but there dissatisfaction with social and economic in- 
ae ‘Until the individual can see the necessity o of identifying the for 

_ ward movement of social and industrial democracy i in America with the fight 
ite : for the defense of his and other po political democracies, confusion and hesi- — 


; _ tancy - will persist. Americans have found what they wish 1 to fight against; 

have r not found what there is to fight for pee 


38 On December 1 +2, ave days after the United States declared war on Japan, 85 out of the 


Survey of Opinions. The indicate that the Pacific Coast was not emotionally prepared 
- for the brunt of war which hit it so suddenly. It is true that there were significant increases in ; 
tne to such items as (1) The United States should now, as an ally of Britain, send Air 
- force, Army, and Navy if necessary to defeat Hitler, and (2) No matter how much damage . 
: Germany does sooner or later Britain will defeat Hitler. However, lower personal morale was — 
ae in the increasing agreement to such items as (1) The future looks very black, and P 
éq (2) The future is too uncertain to make plans for oneself. The questionnaire also showed the a 
= (1) 28 percent decrease in those who said that things were going well with them at 
the present time; (2) 21 percent decrease in those who had previously marked agreement to a : 
the question, “Do you think that your family at home feel that they have a regular income 
_ during the next year?”’; (3) 39 percent increase in those who think the war will force them to 2 
Teave before their education i is completed. 


nations a also a lowered confidence in ability to attain y wee personal goals. On December — 
12, the war had not yet been completely accepted bya yous iti people. (Written Dec. 19, 


report is is being prepared.) 
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ga by means s of verbal response. We begin with the el i. 
hypothesis that social insight is the ability to recognize in oo . 
ina given situation bi the existence and operation of sp 


T= 


conflicts or tensions ‘such a as a humorous | remark to relax a in- 


“ability” to get along with often used as a of social 


Itis peulbte that social insight may hi have other aspects t than 


tioned. However, we believe that an approach may be made 


tional definition of social insight by limiting the s st to these aspects. 
4 this connection, it is ; evident that wen may use to a advantage i in the measure-_ ag 
_ ment of verbal response the distinction made in symbolic logic between 
(a) the expressive function of language, and (b) the representative function 
of language. Certain Freudian categories are available to describe’ the | 


former; ; and we find in semantical and in syntac cal analysis useful cate- 


Si Significant materials for the construction 1 of this scale may be found in 


case histories of individuals, in. problem ‘novels, in items used in existing — 


scales to measure social attitudes, social adjustment and social intelligence, 
prey in the published analyses and records of conference discussions. The > 
z of scale construction consisted i in the selection of examples to il 


lustrate the working hypothesis by pr presenting problem s situations tl that t might 
be reacted ta to in several ways. At total of 451 items was finally compiled from | 


such so sources of which 25 appear in the form of a scale appended to this 
= * This research was made possible by a grant int of funds from the Graduate School of the Uni- 
Sa ver rsity of Minnesota during 1938-1939, and from the Social Science Research Council during “i 
1939-1940. Julius A. Jahn assisted in gathering the materials and in the analysis of the returns. 
1 The mechanism of the substitute response exists whenever an observed verbal or other 
overt response is identified as replacing a natural but inhibited response. Sometimes the ob- ‘a 4 
ro. server is mislead into judging the subject or on | the basis of we some more socially approved f. form of of 
behavior than the original impulse to r 


— 
remark to avoid embarrassment and to preserve status (to leave 
loophole, a way out, etc.), or to discover the missing part required to com- 
pattern of thought (the right formula), etc. The abi 
| these mechanisms in principle and to apply these formulas in sp 
— as 
Wo 
per 
— 
com 
mm 
test. 
= 
ma 


rr 


article. «. Each « correct response was counted as one point. The range of of 


scores on the original 45) items was from 1 12 to 40 points, 


‘The s scale to measure social insight. differs. from the scale les that measure. 
ay social attitudes, , social behavior, and social intelligence i in that i it attempts | ate) 
tom measure the ability to. define (i.e., by clsssifying, « diagnosing, inferring 
‘causes, or predicting) a given social situation in terms of the behavior im- 
_ Putedt to others present, rather th than i in terms of the ‘individual’ 'sown feelings © 
A total of 375 persons volunteered to take the social insight | test. These i 
were graduate students in social work at the University of Minnesota and — ea es 
members of the staffs, executives, supervisors, case W workers, group workers, 
and secretaries, of several social agencies of the Twin Cities. 
‘te _ The first question to be answ ered about the scale is: does the » social insight ; 
4 scale ‘measure that which. it purports to measure? In short, does the scale 
measure the quality ‘ ‘social insight”? This is the question of validity. To , 
_ test the validity of the scale three methods were used. “nati 


is In the first place, the executives and supervisors of several social al agencies bi 


were asked to rate (independently « and confidentially) the members of their — : 


staffs who had taken the test by: naming g those € persons whom they t regarded 


possessing “more than the. average degree of social insight.” Social in- 


sight, it was explained, consisted of the capacity to 0 see into a social situation, — 


aoe expressed so as to appreciate the significance of past behavior, or + 
_ to estimate the trend of future behavior. Tti is evident t ‘that | this definition 
is not identical with the je two-part | definition adopted at the « outset a as the the 
working. hypothesis « of scale construction. The : reason for this discrepancy _ 
was to allow more freedom of discrimination than the technical definition 
permitted. Proceeding in this way, some 65 staff members were rated as 7 
above the average in social insight out of a list of 110 persons inspected - 
this quality. ~The biserial r correlation between ‘ton and the 
scores of these same persons on the social insight te test was s+. 21. This i is a a 1 
low. correlation, but considering 1g the 1 number r of persons ‘measured, it is prob- 
statistically significant as not -disproving the hypothesis and suggests 
4 that there is a relationship between the subjective ratings of coy 
competent judges and the scores on the social insight test. 
Th he next. check on validity v the correlation between scores of the 
_ same persons on social participation? and their s¢ scores on tl the social insight . 


test. For 33 students (undergraduates: and graduates) i in an advanced course 


in sociology, the Pearsonian r=+. 149. ‘This i is again a low correlation but :: 

is consistent with the: first result on the assumption that social participation 
re wads which measure total overt intensity of participation in organized — : 


sc 


te groups, are scores that may reflect the use in | group situations of th the 

Fora description of the social participation scale, see “ “Social Participation and Social a es 

by the author, in Amer. r. Sociol. Reo., » April 1939. 
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“quality social insight. Thus, this result also may be. interpreted as as not dis- 


. proving the initial hypothesis. Next, a group of 156 social workers i in’ Ti win 
City social ag agencies were scored c on n social participation and ¢ on n social insight. 
es I earsonian 1 r between the two sets of scores was +. 179. Because of the 
considerable number of cases involved, this correlation is statistically sig- 
“nificant at the 5 percent level. This is to say that if a sample of this size is 


ame from a universe 11 in which there i is no correlation between s¢ social par- 


ticipation s score and social insight score wre the probability v would be. only 1 in 20 


~ of obtaining a correlation o} n of this size by chance. W hen | the correlation ratio. 
ae was computed on on the same data for the 156 cases, the Eta coefficient was" 
= 
higher, i.e., .4257. Finally, for 185 students and social workers, the correla- 


_ tion between social participation scores and social insight scores was found 


_ tob be only +.09, a a nonsignificant correlation but consistent in nt in sign with the 


| ‘The third 1 test of validity was m made by co computing x the critical ratios be- 
& tween the mean social insight score scores of gr groups “ty persons that would be = 
garded competent observers a 
ape insight. A group of 68 social workers with sialiaaie training was compared — 
Bins: with ¢ a group of 46 « clerical employees 1 int the same agencies. The mean score 
: of ‘the 68 social workers was 34.75 | and the “mean score ¢ of the . 46 clerical 
_ emplo ployees was 27. 65. The critical ratio of the difference between the mean 
a scores was 7-23. This is a difference that is statistically significant in high 
de — when the conventional test of three standard errors of a difference _ 
means is taken as a criterion. Clearly the social insight scale dis- 
crimi sharply betwe een the average scores of these two different oc- 
groups employed b by the social | agencies and, furthermore, the he 
scale differentiated i in accordance with expectation. . The of the three = 
Se tests of validity are shown in columns (1) to (4) inclusive of Table I. 
_ The net conclusion irom this first test of validity is that all checks are 


;. Although the correlations are too low to permit prediction aa 


) f individual scores, the critical ratio of the group differences shows that the 
sec ale discriminates clearly t between two levels of skill i in the occupational 


a hierarchy, of these social | agencies. F F urthermore, it m may ay be added that each 
of the 45 items in the original scale was sa “self-validating” item. This. Br 
simply means that the so-called one “correct” answer (of the four responses _ : ig 
| suggested in each problem) was the ; answer noted ed by a competent observer 
ay of the problem as the most likely explanation, interpretation, or comment. 


- ae ‘Since a satisfactory t test of validity is usually expected t to yield: correlation 


coefficients of from . 40 to 701 with a criterion, it it became necessary to make = 
an item analysis of the 45 problem situations to ascertain whether some 
‘items were less discriminating than others. Total score on a test is a 
taken to be such acriterion. Such a criterion is, however, not an independent 


Criterion. we ‘selected as an external and entirely independent 


, the social 
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scores of the same persons. Besides having the merit of iniependonte, 


“chat a person | chen scores s high o on n social ial participation because o of ceils 


‘ships in groups : and 1 committees and as s an officer in in oo 
attained this $ group : ‘status | because he > possessed a a greater degree of social _ 
insight” ‘than a person in the rank and file. Proceeding along this line of 
analysis, the 100 persons who scored highest in social participation arent 


compared with the Ioo persons who scored lowest in social participation. sos 


T Then the critical ratios 0 of the percentage differences of ‘correct answers on 
item between these t two groups were computed. T Twenty the 45 


had critical r: ratios of below +0.60 and were - discarded « as s nondiscriminating 
The 25 remaining items showed critical r ratios of from to. 60 to +21 10, 


7 “weight of 1; six prcwe critical r: ratios of fone: I. 40 to 1.90 were given a 
w eight of 2; i and five items with « critical ratios ¢ of 2. OO were given a weight of | ae . 
a All papers were ‘then rescored on this. system of weights (it will be re- 
‘membered that the original system counted 1 I point t for each correct answer 
ma "among the. 45 without regard to o the discriminating value of any item). The > 
validity tests were ecom peng as | shown i in cobamas (5) and (6) of | 


> 


| Original Form of 45 Items 


4 


Secretaries C.R.=7.23 High | C.R.=9.6 high 


The results of this item analysis against social participation as a vero 


Ow 


ow I; increased 0 78 and 88 percent, respectively, in row 2; and al 
itical ratio, originally large, is increased 33 per cent. Although dew per- 
ntage | increases are large, the coefficients are still too small for ‘any 
rediction of individual social insight scores. . Nevertheless, all Il the anal ; 
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‘cent level. Finally, the § group. high, at a 


‘ratio of 72 23; is now made e even more > powerful at a critical ratio of 9. 67. i 


item has attained three a results: (1) the scale 
ms to 25 items, with a cor- 


7 as. an independent criterion to validate scale items, it is interesting to in a 
quire into the kind of groups or organized social activities that were a 
' by the subjects to form the factual basis of these social participation sc scores. 
tw will be remembered that w we assumed social participation to be an overt 
7 ‘mar ifestation o of possession of ‘the quality “social insight.” ” What kinds of 
group ac’ activities did these pe persons ons participate in? 
a he 100 persons with the highest social participation scores: @ were 
more heavily represented in memberships in professional, social, and civic 
organizations, than the low social Participation score group; (2) they | were 
affiliated | with from two to twelve times as ‘many « different groups f for owe 
of the twelve ve categories 0! of groups as the low | participation score ‘persons; 
F (3) they participated a at higher levels and in larger j proportions than the low 
—_— score persons. For example, nearly one half (47 per cent) were 
on committees as compared to only 10 percent of the low score persons, and J 
oe 30 percent (29. 4) were officers, whereas only 3% percent of the low 
Suppose we t took the 10 100 persons with highest t scores on yn social | insight an and 


i compared them with the 100 p persons with lowest scores on social = . 
_ what would be the pattern o of participation of these two extreme groups? — é, 
~ When this comparison was made, we found: (1) the 100 persons with high 
2s social insight scores were more re frequently affiliated with political, profes-_ 
sional, social, and civic groups ps than were the 100 persons with low social 
insight Furthermore, the. heaviest t concentration of the high | group 
= in professional organizations; (2) the 100 p persons s with low social insight — 
res were more frequently affiliated with organization of national youth, — 
ious, ond study groups than were the 100 persons with high ; 
reaviest concentration in n church work ir in ‘subsidiary 1 religious a activities; 
and (3) the 1 100 persons i in the > high score social insight group were slightly 
‘but uniformly more active at each level of participation (membership, at- _ 3 of the 
ndance, contributions, committees and “ney than the 100 persons in| a worker 


ten 
the low onal insight score group, such that for the total participation at — 


| 
||) 
4 responding reduction in the time for administration from about 45 minutes th 
less than 30 minutes; (2) the validity of the scale has been increased; and _ 
|) an 
4 if th 
= i= “i are 
— 
may 
| ac social insight group averaged about 9 percent above ae 
low social insight group. The consistency between these two sets of analyses 


_ STANDARDIZATION OF SOCIAL INSIGHT. SCALE 
= for our - selection of the one as an independent | criterion to. 


4 Having shown the evidence for the he validity « of the social i insight scale, the 


4 question may be raised, i is the scale re reliable? Does it measure social insight — 
“consistently? In view the small number -of items (25) in n the short form of 


the scale, no > reliability coefficients have been computed. It was also c con- co 
sidered that the “carry over’’ effect would be too marked to use the con-_ 
ventional test retest reliability procedure, but in the original . 45 item form on 


the scale, an odd-even item correlation gave z an r=+.60 for 41 cases, and 
anr=+. 41 between the s score on Part I | and the score on Part IL. T 
results may be compared with an odd-even item n correlation of r=+. for 


the same persons on the Hunt Social Intelligence Test. Although this cot 


_ parison is favorable to the social insight scale, it is evident that the re- 
4 liability problem k has not been adequately s solved for the social insight sc scale. 7 


steps taken toward improvement of this first approximation 


toa dependable i instrument ds s the use > of the s scale on graduate s social work 

students defore they enter a systematic course of field work training incase 
- and followed by a second test after completing this course. It is hoped 

that this procedure will determine whether the scale catches changes = 

may occur as a result of this training. Since the field work course in question — a i. 

is repeated ea each quarter during t the z academic y year, it will be possible to add : ? 
materially t to the total number of ‘subjects tested and s some : e additional light | | &y) 


be thrown v upon the: validity, of the scale. 


T he chief claims that can be made for the social insight scale in its neni 
; mae short f 
(2) the scale i is so sl short that i it may t be introduced i into a battery « of's fF socio: 
metric scales; and 1(3)i it has a high discriminating between occupation-_ 
different groups of workers i in social a agencies® * of the Twin 1 Cities. 
_ Thes hort form of the social insight test follows, and we have appended — 7 ™ 
J a list of the chief sources from which scale items were adapted. In case re- 
- search workers desire to use this scale, we are prepared to supply the key . 
when satisfactory seine are given en to preserve the the confidential ck character 


of this “he 


Preli 


_ erease in score from 27.3 in October, 1941, to 31.3 in December, 1941, or a gain of four points. = 
_ This yielded aC. R. of 2.92, thus jus indicating | that the scale i is not merely a another test sah emia 
% As a test of its discriminating value between executives and secretaries, the critical ratio 
of the difference between mean scores of 17 executives or supervisors (30.94), and 46 clerical — 
workers (23.39), in Twin City social agencies, was found to be 5.14. The small number of execu- __ ar 
tives probably accounts for ‘the lower (but still significant) critical ratio in | comparison with the 
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Ineach of the a is described followed by fo comments that 
- seem to offer alternative explanations. Social insight is the ability to “see into’ ’ social situa- 
- 7 tions that involve individual needs to avoid embarrassment or to achieve some satisfaction _ 
--You are asked to consider each statement upon its own merits. Then indicate by ‘nye t 
ig} 7 _ out (X) that letter on the answer sheet which corresponds to the one statement which in your 
oo judgment is the most appropriate, intelligent, or logical comment upon it. There are no 
absolutely right or wrong, true or false, correct or incorrect answers in a mathematical sense. 
Each problem is a matter for judicial analysis and inference. Judgments made by different 
persons on the same situation may differ. As a guide, you should ask yourself the question, 
“Which comment represents the most probable inference or conclusion expressed in terms __ 
a the one response which will create ‘the least embarrassment or most Ps to the " 
4 Please do net make any marks - the test itself, but only on the answer sheet. 
5 4 bing following. example : statement and the corresponding mark on the answer sheet illustrate — 
Mr. Asher, when told that an sntibiaiat had purchased a new automobile, was heard to 
criticise him very ‘strongly for spending so much money for a car when he probably could 
not afford to buy « one. Not long after this incident, Mr. Asher himself bought an expensive 
new automobile. About the same time, he placed another mortgage on his house. Why did 
ae. Asher criticise his acquaintance for an act he afterwards performed himself? ‘i ar 


c. His acquaintance was probably an unsafe Palins 


d. Ins sections the country long settled and in Mr. Asher most hot were 


1. Joseph Runway occasionally drinks too much. He has a steady job but has never succeeded ; 7 


| 


— 


ot all the years of continuous employment in getting the promotion to a better paid 
assistant managership, which he deeply desires in the firm for which he works. His younger | 
had been the “apple of his mother’s eye,” and now Joseph's wife is very partial 
- to the one son in the family otherwise consisting of three girls. To help Mr. Runway, a 
- a. Takes strong measures to deprive him of access to all liquor and strong drink. 
=q bp. Advises that he leave home and “take the cure” to correct his tendency to drink. a... 
_¢c. Sympathetically hears his story and recognizes the cocaine to the security of his 
family that he has made by steadinesson the 
' Secretly urges Mrs. Runway to take the children and go away, thus to establish a 
* 2. Mr. H. left high school before graduation to take a 1 job as a clerk in a store. Although 7 
3 a clerk, he has always had steady work and an income sufficient to enable him to 
marry, buy a home, equip and maintain it in a very comfortable manner, although this — 
i required him to do without many other things (e. g-, children, social- recreational ac. 


conversation | is the quality and cost of the various articles he has purchased for his cae 
The r reason for Mr. H.’ s chief topic of ‘conversation 
‘production should be for use rather than for a 


‘These references will be found at the of th the t test. 


| ToS 
a 
 * 
b. Criticism of his acquaintance got rid of an “uneasy feeling” about something he con- 
M 
im 
Mr. 


OF SOCIAL INSIGHT s SCAL E 


jects hei is ignorant of but which most people are informed about and interested in. vi 

_ d. He wishes to appear pleasant, to make conversation, and to avoid giving offense. 
3 Mr. Smith, a business man, is strongly opposed to suggestions favoring social planning — 
and control of business by government, because he says, “World conditions have caused by. 
"4 (our depression” and “Industrial cycles are normal and if the government interferes it will , 


- be worse.” His opposition to government planning ; and control probably i is the result of 5 5 
_ His belief in individual initiative. 
b. His opposition to any form of socialism. 
oe: t His own business activities just manage to “keep within” the law. — 


40 T the principal of the school attended by James reported that he showed generally bad 7" - 
a havior in the schoolroom, constant teasing and bullying of younger children, and occa- Fn. 
_ sional petty thieving. He was conspicuous in classes for his lack of attention and concen- : 
_ tration. He was a pale slim boy, rather tall for his twelve years. Out of school, he : played | 
little with boys of his own age and was frequently found bullying and teasing younger 
_ children. His father was a traveling salesman. James’ right arm was broken twice when — = 
he was seven and eight years old. When he was nine, his left leg was fractured while in _ = ry 
a _ rough play with children. His mother discouraged his playing with older boys. He hada 
. real passion for movies that showed western and adventure stories. His reading consisted o pale 
g of two to three books a week, preferably of the boy adventurer "type. James’ behavior i is 
___ a. He is discontented because he cannot go on trips and see the country with his fathe 
3 b. He feels the need to make up for his weak physical condition by gaining mastery and 
He is an incipient criminal at the “moral imbecile” 
_ d. He is a moron and can never hope to develop a superior intelligence because 


5. Martha, an overconscientious girl of 9y years, is giv en to self-analysis. She is duvenre: con- 


* 


dificult to start conversations with strangers and frequently = the motives of 
others. Another trait which is characteristic of Martha’s behavior is:7 


Worrying over pr possible e misfortunes. 
b. Frequent craving of excitement. 


Preference for reading about something rather than experiencing it. 
6 Mr. Jenks when in a restaurant sharply orders the waiters about and is rude and critical — 
about the service he receives. He has not many friends because of his tendency to to be bossy = 
ry 
critical toward them. In the office in which he he: 
Agitates for better working conditions. 
% b. Is ingratiating and subservient to his employer. — ree 
a Is openly critical of the many rules and regulations governing his work. 
: = Tries to give orders to his fellow workers which are only supposed to be | given by his 
_ 
. Mr. A.’s son is in danger of flunking out of medical school because of low grades and ap- 
by "parent lack of interest and ability in medical courses, but Mr. A. insists that his son stay _ 
in medical course and put more effort into his studies. The son however would prefer to 
take a business course but Mr. A. . persistently blocks all attempts to make this change. 
a. Mr. A. in his youth wanted to become a doctor, but circumstances prevented. 0. 
_b. Mr. A. believes that the medical profession is better than that of pharmacy. a oe 
, a. Mr. A. believes that the income of his son will be more secure as a doctor, 
d. Mr. A. believes that it is “education in character” to one’ s self todo a 
8. A man bought an expensive automobile after some hesitation a ven it cost more than bel B 
he could wall offs afford to pay. However, when a friend later questioned him as to to why seal 
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« 
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—_— ond an expensive car, he antes several reasons, but douse one reason he did not § gs 


g a. His wife and children needed to get out into the country and he bought a big carso 


: b. The car would save him money in the me run because i it would not need the repairs 


Or 


= 


were living, and he had one younger sister. He told i heasiaeus a stories gras his sane’ 
wealth and about all his toys and travels. He interrupted others to talk about himself. 
“s requently, he reported to teachers that other children were picking on him. In order to 3 
overcome these behavior difficulties, this boy should be placed? 
—<- In activities with children who are older or more mature than he. = = 
~ b. In activities at home and school in which he can more easily and immediately — 

In activitiés at home and school with more responsibility. 

d. In: activitigs with children who will accept him as a leader. Na Plt a 


a 

: = 10. Mr. Thomas frequently protests against the irreligious attitudes of others, asserts is 

7 ' _ religious depravity of persons with religious beliefs conflicting with his own, is ardent in 


uncovering and crusading against vice and immorality in his community, and is held up 
by the members of ad eae as a model and virtuous person. Mr. Thomas’ s conduct 


nA young man reacted with intense emotion yn to any indulgence in alcoholic drinks. If any 
__ of his friends as much as took a single drink, he went out of his way to denounce them in 
most emphatic terms. The explanation was™® 
a. That his mother had been a leader in the Women’s Christian 1 Temperance Union. 7" 
That his father had been a who mother and id finally 


her. 


weakly child was overprotected by his parents other adult re relatives, were 
only persons with whom he came into frequent contact. On entering school, he was ignored _ 
_ or rebuffed by his classmates. To this situation, he reacted by: nein aaa 
a . Avoiding other children and spending his time in daydreaming. — 
b. F ‘ighting with the bullying other children. 
_¢. Trying to attract attention by competing in games played by the group of children. 
d. Attempting to get other children to accept him by persistently ‘ ‘hanging around’ a: 
. Mrs. Thompson constantly consulted physicians about her daughter’s health at at the 
_ est sign of illness. She bought her expensive clothing and toys. She frequently irritated the 
child with excessive attention. She complained that the child would not obey her, and 4 
_ times she punished her severely for slight misbehavior. Mrs. reactions 
a, She was inclined to be a ‘hypochondriac, 


c. Because her daughter was the only child, she expected toc much of her. _ 
ik d. She - resentments toward the child which she was trying to cover a ¥ 


tom . he riend had bought a car almost as expensive although his income was not much | 
{ He expecte money from an estate by the death of a critically ill rela- 
>, & 15. J 
: 
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14. Mrs. Harvey, age 22, disapproved of smoking, ore by her husband or by women. 


_ scenes were “immorally presented.” She is socially isolated, taking part in few actives 
with other people. She often asserts that people are more lax j in moral matters in present 
times than they were in earlier times. Her attitudes on these matters suggest that:'4 “a 
a. She was morally superior toher associates. 
b. Asa young girl on several occasions she had been severely | scolded by her p parents for 
Tepeating “ sex” stories heard from other girls. 
ta c. As a girl, she had been taught that such activities as card playing, etc., were not ap- 
a d. As a girl, she had been isolated from euch ac activities and therefore had not eae 


necting behavior, he became abusive and destructive. In ‘school, he refused to abide by 
ordinary routine activities and directions, and he: aa 
a. Asserted that the teachers were picking on him. ae 
b. Said he had no interest in any of his school work. 
— ¢. Would not play or take part in competitive games in n which he > might be defeated. 
_ d. Was well behaved and did his work only in his manual training class. 
16. A boy, age 15, is complained about by his parents and teachers. He stays out late at night, 
is uncooperative, apathetic, and inconsiderate. Hei is unpopular and 
e 
~ has little or no interest in in school. In the e following. list of factors, indicate the one which 
_ probably would be most closely associated with this boy’s misbehavior: _ 
b. He is disobedient in school. 
.f Ja c. He has an introverted personality. 


"man, hears for the first time of a new “‘elling’ point” aaa’ retin by : a 1 competitor 
of the firm in the eastern sales area. This information was supplied to the staff conference 
_ by Mr. White, the brilliant young production manager. The managing director is presiding — 
over the staff conference as chairman. Should he™ ees 
a. _ Ask Mr. Goodrich to discuss the point in detail so that the others may profit by his 
ag 


ae b. Ask Mr. White to elaborate the point in detail and give his views? sisted 
Mr. Goodrich to report on the results of his recent and extended trip of inspection 
_ d. In the interests of sales efficiency and promotion, require Mr. Goodrich then and there 7 
explain why he did not know of this new point? 
18. 8. A . Community Fund in a large city is faced with the problem of preserving good working — a 
_ relations among the social agencies which are members of the Fund, to preserve the ad- __ 
vantages of a single common campaign of soliciting for financial support, and to promote 
the idea of cooperative planning for the community. In this situation, the financial cam- 
F paign falls short by 10 percent of the goal 1 needed to keep the agencies operating at the 
‘existing rate of efficiency and skilled services. Cuts in the budgets of all agencies are made, ’ 
but one large and powerful member agency, X, refuses to take its proportionate cut :and 
_ maintains through the Chairman of its Board of Directors and through its Executive, that | 


a it meets a special need and should not be cut at all, but rather have its budget raised. a 


a Allow the agency X to withdraw from the Fund and try to raise its itis ‘“ a a sepa ‘ 
a 


6 “Ibid, »97- Ref. 2, Table au Ref. 4 
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= ae oy d. Reprimand the officials hana’ X for lack of consideration of fellow agency nee 
threaten to drop it from the Fund unless it conforms. 
a 19. During a conference, the discussion becomes so argumentative and heated that ee 
seems to be angry at someone else. Finally, one member who seems to be getting the worst — 


of the argument angrily stalks out. The chairman of the group should then: | bee *- vil 


_a. Immediately declare the meeting adjourned. 


7 ] b. . Send someone to ask the departed member to return. Bs | 
ms) c. Ask for a vote whether the meeting should be adjourned. _ : 
— d. Ignore the departure and continue with the order of businene remaining, ey 
a 20. The manager, and his chief associates in a high grade employ ment agency are considering» 
” the problem of recommending James Smith for a position. How much information about 
Smith should go into the letter of recommendation? Smith became unemployed when the 
printing company for which he has been working continuously for the past five years” 
_ closed because its funds were tied up by a bank failure. Smith has the technical qualifica- — 
_ tions for filling a more important position in any one of three vacant positions in other — 
firms. Assuming that the letter of recommendation should mention the fact that ten years- 
ago Smith had been discharged from another firm for an unexplained cause, which one of 


of the three following firms should he be recommended to?!* 


_ a. A firm with an unknown personnel policy, 
b. A firm with an established and respected personnel policy. 


c. A firm whose personnel policy I has been questioned on grounds of ethical dealings oh 


at. A large organization is faced with the need of adapting its policies to changed conditions 
in the community. In order to supply the Directors of the organization with unbiased 
facts for the determination of m major policies, a research bureau is set up as a special de- 
partment within the organization. After consideration of the ways and means of making 


a the best use of the new fact-finding function, the Directors decided to establish the re- 

With authority immediately to carry out in practice, its own recommendations derived 


4 < WwW ith responsibility to report its findings directly to the Board of Directors, 


of which the chief executive is to be a but not the 
22. A dispute arose among the employees and officers of a small manufacturing company as 


eh as to the use of an adjoining parking lot owned by the company. Some held that favoritism 
_ was shown in the assignment of the better parking spaces. The procedure for the manager 


a. Toi ignore a trivial dispute of this sort on the assumption that it would clear 7” of 


b. To promptly and carefully adjudicate the dispute. 
To terminate the parking facilities upon due notice. 
To reprimand both partiesto the dispute. 
. A committee was appointed by a club to draft a formula that would solve a problem of 
conflict among the members due to the opposition led by a wealthy Mr. Jones to plans 
_ for locating the new club house. The committee met and carefully considered the — B 


it was decided to: 


a. Appoint Mr. Jones as a member of the committee. 


b. Take a caucus and force a favorable vot. ~~ 
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STANDARDIZATION OF A SOCIAL INSIGHT ALE 225 
> — A group of citizens of X assemble to hear a visiting architect describe a new plan fon the > Py va 
_ Jocation and construction of a needed high school building for the town. A main highway | 7 
cuts through the town. Homes are located in sections on both sides of the highway and some é. ; 
ya _ persons who live on one side also own property on the other side. Should the chairman 7a 
ee the meeting, who w was asked | by the School Board to ob obtain | a judgment on public 
—é. Summarize the architect’s address and give the summary ‘to the. School |Board? 
¢. Declare an open discussion of the address, record how the individual votes were cast, Bs’ 
ae and transmit this information to the School Board? 
__ d. Limit comments on the address to neutral persons who live outside the town, hee 
25. The Directors of a settlement honien and those who contributed largely to its support were 
. a “concerned about reports of radical meetings held in its rooms by residents of the slum 
neighborhood, some communistic and some fascist. It was decided to hold a meeting with “a 
Board members to ask questions of the resident staff of social workers. Some feeling de- fe 
_veloped on the part of the social workers who felt embarrassed or resentful and on the part _ 
aa of Board members who felt that something was being withheld. The situation grew 
was suddenly broken by the following remark 
a “AY youngr of to making inflammatory remarks at a meeting 
Yd a month ago but was not reappointed at the expiration of her contract because she | 2 ne 
__ had a nervous breakdown and had to go to a convalescent home forrest.” Mes 
“The executive of the settlement opie a notorious labor racketeer two edie ago 
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whith some have to a greater degree than others. T who have it to 
= high degree in specialized fields are called clairvoyants, deviners, mind- readers, 


sults depend upon one to “put oneself in he place of” other 

: people and to detect what we believe to be the actual activating conditions as con- : 

_ trasted with apparent, superficial, or ' deceptive, influences. As such, insight is prop-- 
erly a a highly valued characteristic, and one which students, researchers, social 


workers, ar and executives are exhorted to acquire. T The trouble | thus far 
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AN ERI CAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 


e 


_ Mr. Chapin, in the foregoing paper, has made the first serious attempt to define — 


. a 4 the term and give some account of what insight is. One may object to the particular Ee 4 


definition and measure he has invented, but those who object should Propose — 
=. some “other definition equally specific 3 as to what insight does or does not include. | 


Berlin school of is “the: correlate of the closing’ of a con- 
figuration.’ | recommend that definition for further treatment by the Committee 
on Conceptual Integration. I doubt if the social worker, the administrator, or the 
scientist, in néed of a technique for determining which persons possess insight — 
to a greater or lesser degree, will be much helped by 1 the above gestaltish defini- 
b tion unless someone will tell us exactly how one may - observe i in different people 
the different degrees of this “phenomenal correlate of the ‘closing’ of a configura- 
- tion.” ‘Chapin has faced this practical task and offers us for the first time, so far 
as I know, a series of operations by which a definitely specified quality or capacity 
; a I shall not take advantage sal this opportunity to repeat or expatiate upon the gen-— - 
; eral subject of the need for better definitions of sociological words and more es- 
x pecially th the merits of operational definitions. I read a long paper on that subject at 
the last meeting of the Society and I am still waiting : for the refutation of the points 
I then raised.? Controversy over operational definitions, I think, is soon destined to e 
_ disappear. There is, however, another aspect of tests such as Chapin proposes which © 
has as yet received inadequate attention and which may be quite crucial to the prob- | 
_ jem of validity which occupies the larger part of his pape. ‘T shall confine my remarks 
_ Many of the situations used in Chapin’ s test require ‘the respondent to a 
_ certain personality traits or to assign reasons for certain stated actions. That is, the 
respondent i is required to select the right “motive” ’ for the described behavior. er 


reason. This is the: recognized and approve 


- established validity o of the answer which the key recognizes as correct. The present ‘ 
test consists of a multiple choice of motives for specific a actions. In ‘discussing i its 
* validity , therefore, one becomes involved in the whole controversy over the ol | 
As Mills* and others have shown, motives for action will always be. assigned in 
te of the vocabulary which the motive-mongerers happen to be familiar with. In | 
a theological framework, motives are in terms of sin, , evil, and virtue; ina sid 


quate criteria. But it must not be forgotten, as Mills and others have a out, 


present test accepts, in part at least, the latter vocabulary of motives as ‘ade- 
3 
that that this: motive vocabulary isthatofan 
7 


"4G. W. Hartman, Gestalt Psychology, 188, New York, 1935. roe 
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. upper bourgeois patriarchal | group with | strong g sexual and individualistic otientation, 


Ww hen i intanpeeting on the couches of Freud, patients used the only vocabulary of motives" 


‘economic motives, eud’ s, are due to hypocrisy or Sgnorance. An indi- 
vidual who has assimilated congeries of motives will attempt to 
s, apply these motives to all situations, home and wife included. It should be noted that the a 
business of motives has its intellectual articulation, even as psychoanalysis and 


I call to this consideration because I do not think a generally 
valid test of the type here attempted can be expected until the social sciences arrive | 
at a unified theoretical sy stem which commands the general agreement that, for 

example, gravity or the electro-magnetic field commands in the physical world, and 
_ rhich therefore — unanimous agreement as to the” motive’ "ofa bomb in i 
by an "empirical law, ‘such as the law of falling bodies, we 
oe = concepts as “motive,” which i is merely a mentalistic term invented like the rest 


ae 


manner instead of explaining these effects by the postulation of mental” 
factors. That is, when we get the idea that language is to be studied like other be- 


havior, the need for the mentalistic panacea’ disappears. As Bloomfield has said: 


scientific description of the universe . requires none of the mentalistic terms, be- 
‘ause the gaps which these terms are intended to bridge exist only so long as language is left { 
- of account... . It is clear even now, with science still in a very ‘elementary stage, that 
= . science can account in its own way for human behavior—provided always that language 
be c 


onsidered as a factor and not replaced by the extra- scientific terms of ——— i 


sam In short, it is silly to argue whether the motives which a Marxist, a Freudian, and 

a Methodist respectiv ely ascribe to a behavior event are the “true,” ‘ “correct,” or 

8 real” ones. Each are ‘ “correct” in terms of their own postulates, logic, and vocabu- 

lary. It does not follow, of course, that each is equally useful in every - situation. 
Which is the preferable type of explanation in given concrete situations usually will 
— determined by its compatibility with the dominant thoughtways that govern 

other aspects of life in the situation in question. It happens that the contemporary 
og world is dominated to an increasing degree by the thoughtway of natural sicence. 
4 The incompatibility of of this thoughtw ay with the mentalistic vocabulary of a bygone 
age is exactly what has produced the movement for the scientific study of human be- 
havior including his speech. But there is no point in arguing about the relative — 

“truth” or “reality” of the “motives” ascribed to conduct under each system. Poin-— 
ia caré’s® dictum that if a phenomenon admits of one explanation, it will also admit of 
z any number of other explanations, all accounting in their way for the phenomena ob-_ 
of - serv red, is obviously applicable here. _ A lot of useless argument could be avoided - 

~ simply recognizing this essentially linguistic nature of all explanation and not wast- — 
time in ‘pursuit of explanations “real” or in an absolute sense. 


Mills, op. cit. 


»9 
Bloomfield, d, Linguini Aspects of 13, | Chicago, 1939- 
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man and the rest of the natural universe. These mentalistic terms will be needed 
life shou! 
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As part of this p program, I favor t the} invention progressive improve- 
ment of definitions and tests by the methods used in Chapin’s paper. Aside 7 
- their practical value, even i in their relatively imperfect form, these tests serve oll 
analy tical instruments which reveal the direction in which a more perfect solution - ES 
lies. In further attempts to validate the test, I think increasing validity will be found 
to the extent that the test situations represent practical adjustments, i.e., where the _ 
ial “correct” answ er describes what a trained executive, social worker, or other person 7 
would be practically certain ¢o do i in a stated case. Obviously, we have to avoid test 
a situations in which the “correct” answer will depend upon whether dhe respondent is" 
a a Marxist, a Republican, a devout Methodist, or a psy choanalyst. I think many of of | 
JZ > * In short, a valid test can be invented when sufficient consensus can be secured as to 
y the criteria by which i it is proposed to validate the test. Such criteria are found, i in the | 
a end, in scientific laws governing the phenomena i in question. These criteria gain — 


eral acceptance because they are based in the first place on carefully recorded and 


in the second place, can z always be corroborated by rechecking. the 
_ More generally valid sociometric tests will be possible, therefore, when the grow- 
ing body of positive knowledge i in the social sciences provides increasingly adequate 


criteria of validity. In the meantime and conversely, imperfect tests, representing as z 


a they do first approximations, are useful in helping to derive increasingly reliable © 


scientific laws.’ This is the process by which the relatively stable, positive, and ac- 
curate knowledge of the physical sciences has developed. | In. contributions toward 
_ this end, Mr. Chapin has been a most indefatigable worker. In his present paper, he 
— again his originality, courage, and skill in inventing instruments which con- 
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orts and Proce edings 


ce Concerning Book Reviews. All communications with wotoranae ¢ to book ok 
s, whether from. publishers or members, should be sent to | 


Review Editors 
Sterling 

University of Wisconsin 


Soa ‘Thomas C. McCormick and Leland C. DeVi inney are the n new book re review editors, 
: oe but communications addressed to them personally are less likely 1 to receive immediate 
attention than will be the case if the above address is used. 


American Sociological ‘Society has’ received Som the re egional societies their 


stitution. These are: J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, Mid- West Sociological - a " 
_ Society; Paul H H. Landis, State ‘College of Washington, Pacific Sociological Society; 
me “es Krueger, Vanderbilt University, Southern Sociological Society; C. R. Hoffer, 
 ‘Midhigne State College, Ohio Valley Sociological Society; Carl C. Taylor, iuliee. 
a ton, D. C., District of Columbia Chapter; B. O. ‘Williams, , University of Georgia, 


: a hat leaves representatives to be appointed from the Southwestern and Eastern 
— 
Societies at their meetings this spring. 


Alfred M. Lee has accepted the chairmanship of the Public Relations Committee 


sha 


4 
Hotel. 


FOR Papers FOR THE NExT Meena 


an Graduate students and members of the society generally are invited to hii 
reports on sociological research for possible presentation at its annual meeting at 
Cleveland, Dec. 28-30, 1942. Reports contributed by students and nonmembers 
o 1 ‘should be recommended by some member of the society. Each should be accom- — 
a ~ oa panied by an abstract of not over 500 words. Each paper deemed worthy of presenta- 
will be assigned a length ¢ of time in relation to its value and general i interest. All 
‘Vv. _ papers will be read by a committee consisting of Howard W. Beers, U. of Ky., James a 
je a A. Quinn, U. of Cincinnati, and Walter C. Reckless, Ohio State U. Papers should be 
- sent to the chairman, Howard W. Beers, U. of Ky., , Lexington, Kentucky, before 
September 1, in 1order that there »may be time for reading g and arranging the program. a 


ComMENT ON THE RELATIONS ComMITTEE ‘RE 


I should like to comment on the report of the Committee >on Public Relations, 
- printed on Pages go to 92 of Volume VII, No. 1 of the American Sociological Review. — 
My | letter of April 5, 1941, was quite b brief. Certainly I had no intention poem, | ba 
it as an adequate statement of my position. This was done without y consent; 


| 
| — 
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“Y - received only an ex post facto notice that the chairman was “taking the iia “i 
having the hue distributed to the other committee members. I was not invited to 7 fo 
x submit a fuller statement. That fuller statement I should now like tomake. = As 
— scientific society is presumably a professional body, with standards of relevance t 
and significance which cannot be appreciated by those who have not undergone the © 
requisite professional training. This being the case, it would seem wise ‘to censor—I 


do not boggle at ‘the word ¢ or the fact—all papers and speeches which. are likely. to. 


WwW hat I am_ saying amounts to this: no Public Relations Committee of any any 

; scientific society y should hold that its functions are adequately « discharged when it has — z 
merely furnished summaries among which reporters may select as they see fit. The — 

- summaries distributed should be carefully chosen, , and in many cases should even <a 

_ be interpretations rather than simple digests. If a committee or its chairman cannot _ 
be trusted to exercise this selective and interpretive function, certainly an occasional 
reporter cannot be trusted either. The issue, it seems to me, is essentially this, | 


_ “Should a professional society interpret itself to the public, or should such interpre-_ 
- [make bold to suggest that the Public Relations Committee take its task far more — 
_ seriously, , and with a heavier sense of responsibility, than has hitherto been the 
case. Otherwise, only the most loud-mouthed and members of the Society 
will be re rarded as the representative sociologists. 
Howard BECKER, Unit er sity of Wisconsin 


4 Bealls the press of war news, the New York | newspapers and ow wire and 


feature services carried reports of the Society’s annual meetings throughout — ~<a 
country. The New York Times, among New York newspapers, was particularly co- 
operative, assigned special reporters each day to aid in the coverage of the Society’ s 
"meetings, and devoted approximately six columns to reports of the papers delivered. 
_ The Associated Press, United Press Associations, Science Service, and the ver, 
_ correspondents of such papers as the St. Louis Globe- Democrat and Star- Times, Chris. 
an Science Monitor, Detroit News, etc., carried reports that reflected the coopera- E 
7 tion of their reporters with the Society’ s Committee. Special articles appeared in 
ia Es and the New York Times Magazine, after the meetings, ¢ on oS aspects 
The Committee wishes acknowledge particularly the coo cooperation of Miss 
Emily C. Davis, Science Service, Washington, D.C.; Gladwin Hill, Special — 
The Associated Press, New York; David Dietz, Science Editor, Scripps-_ 
‘Howard Newspapers, Cleveland; Miss Diana Hirsh, Newsweek; Miss Anna P. North, 
Time; Allen Schoenfied, Detroit News; Benjamin A. Fine, New York Times; Mis 
SS Mackenzie, N. ew York Times; Henry Platt, Editor, Pre-Date, United Press — 
Associations; Lawrence J. Ackerman of the University of Connecticut, Chairman, — 
Publicity Committee, Allied Social Science | Associations; and W. C. Waterman of I 
Brooklyn Chairman of the Society’s Committee on Local 
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OFFICIAL: REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


= U., 1942; Ernest W. Burgess of Chicago, 1943; Y | Young, 


H. S. Bossard, U. of Penn., 1944. 
American Association for the "Ado lancement of Science. 
The Summer Meeting of the American Association for the of Science 
2 has been cancelled on account of the war. Hence, no delegates have been ap- _ 
“Representative to the American Documentation Institute. Irene Barnes ‘Taeuber, 
_ Committee on Budget and Investments. Frank H. Hankins, Smith College, chairman; 
T. Krueger, V anderbilt U.; Robert S. Lynd, Columbia U. 
Representative to to the Council of Human Relations of the American - Association for the _ 
Advancement of Science.J.L.Hypes,U.of Conn, 
Committee on Nominations. See Fe ‘ebruary 1942 page 67, substituting 
_ Mangus for M. C. Elmer. ae 


Committee on Social Research. Raymond V. U. of Rochester, 
_ Henry D. Sheldon, Jr., U. of Rochester; C. Arnold Anderson, Towa State Colleges 
Wilson Gee, U. of Va.; Noel P. Gist, U. ‘of Mo. 
Committee on Honorary Members. ~T. Lynn Smith, La. State U., chairman; E. 
* Franklin Frazier, Howard U.; Clarence Senior, U. of Kansas City. a hahaa aaa 


Folsom, Vassar College; Taeuber, U. Dept. of Agri. 


on Local Arrangements. J.E. Cutler, Western U., , chairman, 


ork cha 


U.; Elizabeth Briant South Norwalk, 
State U.; Robert E. Park, U. of Chicago; George E. Simpson, Penn. Colleges, 
Paul W alter , Jr. ,U U. of N. Mex.; Willard Waller, Barnard College, Columbia U.; 
Membership Committee. Katharine Jocher, U. of N.C., chairman; Harriet Mowrer, 
a 727 Monticello Place, Evanston, District: Chicago (including Evanston); 
Anderson, Iowa State Col., District: Iowa; Ray E. Baber, Pomona Col., District: 
California; Arthur L. Beeley, U. of Utah, District: Utah, Nevada; ; John B. Biesanz, 
Winona State Teachers Col. , District: Minnesota; ‘Walter B. Bodenhafer, Washing- 
ton U., District: Missouri; HL Cc. Brearley, Peabody Col., District: Kentucky, 
a 6 Gladys Bryson, Smith C Col., District: Massachusetts; Morris J. Caldwell, — 
7 Dept of Public Welfare, Madison, 1, Wisconsin, District: Wisconsin; Seba Eldridge, , 
_U. of Kan. , District: Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma; John F. Cuber, Kent State U., 
District: “Ohio; Charles" G. Gomillion, Tuskegee Inst., , District: Ne gro Colleges; 
E. W. Gregory, U. of Ala., District: Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi; C.R. | 
Hoffer, State Col., District: Carl S. U. of Md., District: 


Schuler, La. State U., District: | Louisiana, Arkansas; ‘Leland | B. ae, Va. 


ite 


| 


| 
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Committee on Relations. Allred M, Lee, Nev 
u 
—— 
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technic Inst., District: Virginia, aesstieaiiias’ E. D. Tetreau, U. of Ariz., District: 4 
Arizona, Texas, New Mexico; W. Russell ’ Tylor, U. of Ill., District: Ilinois (south 
ore . of Chicago); H. Ashley ey Wee eka, State Col. of Wash., District: Oregon, W ashington, _ 
_ Idaho, Montana; Bessie Bloom Wessel, Conn. Col. for Women, District: Connecti- 
ke cut, Rhode Island; Vincent H. Whitney, U. of Maine, District: | Maine, New Hamp- 


shire, Vermont; Ellen Winston, , Meredith Col., District: North Carolina, South 

Research Planning Committee. To be announced later. 

- Committee on Social Aspects of Housing. Julius B. Maller, U. SE Housing rea 
chairman; P. G. Beck, Farm Security Admin., Howard G. Brunsman, U.S. Bureau 
_ of the Census; F. Stuart Chapin, U. of Minn.; ; Dorothy Dickins, Miss. State en , a 


2. The Family, G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer. 
3. Social Theory, Theodore Abel, Columbia _, 
4. Elbridge Sibley, Uz S. Bureau of the Budget. _ 


2. Relation of Sociology to Business and Fairchild, York 
3. The General Social Science Course, J. L. Woodward, Cornell U. 
Joint Session with the American Association of L 'Legislation—Nels An- 


Session of Contributed Papers, Howard Beers, U. of Ky. 
6. Fo our General Sessions of the Society. Chairmen to ne ‘announced. 


4 
Norte on SECTIONS 


3 sessions or on certain topics have been introduced. The new con- 
stitution makes no provision for permanent sections, but contemplates that the num-— 
= ber and topics of sections be determined each year. It does, however, provide (By- 
laws, Art. III, Sec. 3c—page 103, February 1942 Review) that any 25 members may 
a petition for additional sections up to April 1st. As this date is | now past, petitions for 
The fact that certain of the previous sections are not allotted a place on the pro- 
gram: this yea: year does not indicate that they may not be given a place next year or 
later. Furthermore, it is expected that important papers which might have been in- 
o cluded in one of the former sections may be included in the programs of sections 
fy ie ‘- announced. Thus a paper which would have been | presented i in the former Section on 
py a Sociology and Psychiatry may be included in the program of the Section on Social 
e 7 Psychology. The first six sections listed will have two sessions each, and the others 
will have only one session each. It is contemplated that there will be four sessions 


of the society as a whole for for papers of general interest to: all. 
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REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


T FOR 19421 


he sy mbols before the names indicate special classes of members, as * L el 
** Emeritus Members, Sustaining Members, Honorary Members. 
The letters after the names indicate the interests reported by each member, as as (a) General 
and Historical Sociology, (b) Social Psychology, (c) Methods of Research, (d) Social Biology, 
| Educational Sociology, (f) Statistical Sociology, (g) Rural Sociology, (h) Community — 
7 an - Study, (i) Sociology and Social Work, (j) Teaching of Social Sciences, (k) The Family, (1) - 
Sociology (m) and Psy chiatry, (n) Section on Political 


z 


CHAPTER uEMBERS—2EGIONAL AND SPECIALIZED 
. University of Utah Sociological Society, Salt Lake City, Utah See di 

. 2. Sociology Club of the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio ee ae : 

. 3+ Ohio Valley Sociological Society, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio eel itiakiin 
District of Columbia Sociological Society, University of Md., College Park, om 


. Society for Social Research of the University of Chicago, Chicago, | an 


gos 


9 


6. Southern Sociological Society, Florida State College, Tallahassee, Fla. 
. Eastern Sociological Society, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York _ 
. Mid-West Sociological Society, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois _ ier 
g. Pacific Sociological Society, Washington State College, Pullman, W ‘ash. = 
10. Rural Sociological Society, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Southwestern Sociological Society, E. Texas State’ Teachers Col., Comme ce, Texas 
Abel, Theodore F., Palisades, N.Y., aco Anderson, Viola, 52. Anderson Ave. 
Abernethy, George L., U. of S.Dak., Richmond, Staten Island, N.Y. 
million, S.Dak., a g k Anderson, W. , Cornell Univ., 
Columbia, Mo., abl Andrews, "Henry Lucian, Box 7975 Univer- 


“nd 
Pa., a ab kIimn Angell, Robert Cooley, 1007 Berkshire 
are Elmer, 1624 Alpha St., Lansing, =4 Be Ann Arbor, Mich., Abcehk | 
Apovian, Harry S., 508-67th St., W est 
Camden,Ohio, Argow, Walter W. & Claire A., 695 Sunset 
Peter, 316 South Ave., Wilkinsburg, Rd., Teaneck, N.J..ceimn 
Pa., c fk i iNp Armstrong, Clairette » 1372 22nd ‘St, New 
Frank D. » 2793 Peachtree Rd. York, N.Y., bm a 
Atlanta, Ga., hj _-*Armstrong, Donald, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Alinsky, Saul D., 8 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, IIL, hno Armstrong, Hazel, Ind. State Teachers Col 
Alllen, Lesoy, E. Fourth Ave., ' We TerreHaute,Ind. 
field, Arrington, Ruch 'E., 2526 N. Jefferson 
Floyd H., a Buckingham / Ave, Arlington, Va., b 
Syracuse, N. Y., aBcfgk Ashby, Richard, 1730 NN 
York, N.Y.,Abcho Atwood, J. Howell, Col., Galesburg, 


= 


ges Washington, D.C. 


Arbor, Mich. D. C., »ACBO 


‘This list includes members whose dues were March 16, 61942, 
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Bailie, Helena i T., 500 Se, W. S., 3 Bloom’ 
Bain, Read, 116 Tallawanda Rd., Oxford, Blackburn, Cleo W. » 802 West St., 
Baker, John Newton, Va. Polytechnic hase " Blackwell, Gordon, Univ. of N. C., Chapel © 
‘Baker, O. E., U.S. Dept. of Agri., Washing- "Leonard, Univ. of Ca 

Ballard, Lloyd ‘Vernor, 917 Blumenthal, 520 St., 
Bane, Lita, 701 Pennsylvania Ave. Blumer, Herbert, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 


ype 


Barat Col. Lake Forest, Ill. Walter B., W ashington Univ., = 
Ontario, Bogardus, Emory S., Univ. of S. Calif., Los 
Barker, Gordon 955 College Ave, Angeles, Calif., a Bc 
Boulder, Colo., Ae GN p Bonner, Hubert, 6122 S. Kimbark 


"Bartlett, Harriett M. 989 Raymond V., Univ. of Rochester, 


Beal, Owen F., Univ. "of Utah, Salt Lake ‘Bowman, Claude Cc, , Temple Univ. Phil 
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Beard, "Belle Boone, Sweet” Briar Col., Boyd, Neva L., 1919 W. Cullerton St., Chi- 
Becker, Howard, Sterling Hall, Univ. of Edward James ‘Millikin Univ., 
7 "Beebe, Gordon, 812 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. Boyer, Philips B., » 1305 Kavanaugh Bivd., a 
Bellamy, Raymond, Fla. State Col. for Little Rock, Ark., befGlp 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Bradbury, William Chapman, Jr, 5528 
William C., , New Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill., bc hm A 
York, N.Y., a bl Brandenburg, S. Clark Univ., Wi orcester, 
Bene’, Eduard, U. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Mass. 
Benoit-Smullyan, Emile, Wells Col. Aurora. Brearley, H. C. » Peabody Col., Nashville, 
on-Cayuga, N.Y., a bi Tenn.,ab hjkmn 
Benson, Oscar Algot, 7352 Calumet Ave. ‘Brennan, Wintress, Librarian, Northwest. 
Benz, 237 Greene St., , Brenner, Ww. Nisson, Penna. Inst. of Crim. 
Berkowitz, Leonard M., 101 Avenue B, "Brickner, B Barnett R., Euclid Ave. Temple, 


Bernheimer, Charles ’S. -» 98 Riverside > Dr. 4s Brightman, Howard H., Dak. W esleyan ‘ 
New York,N.Y.,hip Univ., Mitchell, S. Dak., Ehlop 
‘Bernstein, Adaline, Carnegie 4400 ‘Britt, Stenart “Henderson, | George ash. 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., Bk Il mn o 
‘Berry, ‘Brewton, 408 Lathrop Ri Road, 4,Colum- Brockway, Marian 601 Ww. ‘Park A Ave., 
Best, Harry, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, — Brooks, Lee M., Brierbridge Lane, Chapel ; 
Bierstedt, Robert, Bard —Col., , Annandale- Brown, B. Warren, 5641 Dorchester Ave, 
Binder, Rudolph M., Bi Bucks County, New. "Brown, George K., St, Lawrence Univ, 
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L. 281 Oberlin, Manma atha Nath, 913 
Brunner » Edmund DeS., Col., Michael E., Dartmouth —Col., 
Columbia U., New York, N.Y., ceG h Hanover, N.H., a b cejo. 
Brush, “Ruth Seaman, II "Brimmer St., Christina, Sister M., ., Marygrove Col., 
Gladys, Smith Col., , Northampton, Churchill, Mr. & Mrs. Charles W 9 Oxford 
Bucklin, Harold Stephen, 124 Woodbine Clark, Carroll D. Univ. of Kan., Lawrence, 


Bunzel H., Asheville Col., Asheville, Clark, Robert E., 1356 E. 57th St. 
Burdell, Edwin a. Cooper Union, New ‘Clark, Delbert, U. of Toronto, 
“Burgess, E. W. , Univ. of Chicago, Clark, William R., Providence Col., Provi- 
J.S.. , 1904 N 13th St, Philadelphia, Clarke, Edwin Rollins Col. . Winter 
Trigant, Lifwynn Fndn., 27 E. Clausen, John A., 5018 Mt. Vernon 
37th St., New York, N.Y., Dm Richmond, Va., 
Bushnell, C. J., 2130 W yndhy: rst Rd., Clinard, Marshall B., Bur. of the Census, 
Iedo, Ohio, ace fhi ijklno Washington, D. ,abkN- 
Cahnman, Werner I., 5215 I Dorchester Ave. Park St., Boston, 
Chicago, It, bjc op Cohen, Albert K., Indiana Univ., Blooming- 
Caldwell, Morris: G., Dept. of Pub. ton, Ind. 
Madison, Wis., b chkmN Cohen, Henry, 768 Hendrix St., Brooklyn, 
Caldwell, Robert Graham, 102 E.MainSt., N.Y.,cfikm 
Newark, Delaware,abcikno Cohen , Joseph, Univ. of -Wash., Seattle, 
Hubert C., 3303 Tenth St., N. E., 'Wash., c 
Washington, D. ijkn Stewart G. , 6 Fairwood Rd., Madison, 
America, Washington, D.C., Hk Cole, William E. , Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, 
Capen, Edward Warren, 80 ‘Sherman St, Tenn,eg > 
Hartford, Conn., A ” Compton, "Charles H., » Public Library, St 
arlson, Glen E., Univ. of Redlands, Louis, Mo. bite 
Tands, Calif. Conard, “Laetitia Moon, 1310 Elm St, 
Carpenter, David B. Univ. of ‘Wash. Grinnell, 
Seattle, Wash., fh Conway, Margaret, Whitman Col., Walla 
Carpenter, Thomas P. 1086 N. Cherry St. Walla, Wash., Bcj kn 
Galesburg, Ill, be hiJ! Cooke, Lloyd Allen, Ohio State Univ., 
Carr, Lowell Hampstead Lane, Ann Columbus, Ohio, cd Eg hj 
Arbor,Mich,bknO ‘Comm, Charles I., 404 S. 8th St., Minneap- 
Carter, Hugh, U. of Poana. , Philadelphia, Pa. olis, Minn. 
Case, Clarence M., Univ. of S. Calif., Los _ Cooper, John M., Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Angeles, Calif., a 1 ica, W ashington, D. 
Cavanaugh, Prank, Univ. of Notre 
|New Yo Joseph P. , Columbia Univ, Cornell, 
York, N.Y., hij p - ‘State College, Pr 
Chambers, M. M., 2000 G Street, N.W., Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., Cornell U. nese 
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Cowgill, Donald O., , Drury! Col., (Springfield, I DeNood, Neal B., Main St., Haydenville, 
x Cox, Oliver Cromwell, Wiley Col. » Marshall, Denune, Perry P., 1845 Tremont Rd, 
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CURRENT ITEMS 


a: 


oun ICEMENTS ane: MEETINGS Ae 


n affil affliated societies at Ann 


“hes ‘been es by the academic speed up program so that it will be acai to be the host of 
_ the societies on the above dates. Plans are maturing to make the Christmas meetings in New 
the most profitable the Association haseverheld. 


_ American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, W ashington, © D. C., has | pub- : 


lished the Proceedings of the Conference a College Presidents on the problems of higher edu- 
cation during the war. This meeting of about a thousand persons, mostly college presidents — 7 

’ and high administrative officers, at Baltimore, January 3 to 4, 1942, was the largest group of — 

_ collegiate administrative officers ever to assemble. They adopted sixteen resolutions an 7 
thorough discussion dealing with allocation of man power, acceleration of education, exchange 4 
of information, credit for military service, student health, and military service. The Pr Pro- 
ceedings al are : free to those who who registered a and will cost — not more than one dollar, 


4 The Americe 


merican Council of Learned Societies i is sponsoring ar an leiden for Intensive 
Tr raining in Portuguese at the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, June 15—Aug. 22, 
1942. Since the ten weeks’ course (costing about $230) is limited to 25 and the seven weeks’ 
course (costing about $165) i is limited to 15 persons, those interested should nel 
with the Council a at once, 12 19 Sixteenth St, N. W. Washington, D. Cc. 
_ American Documentation Institute has agreed to serve as a depository for the aaies 
a of the Sociological Research Association. Any one interested in these papers, many of which | a 
_ never have been published in full, may obtain them i in microfilm: ata nominal cost at a a later” a4 
date. A list of the papers available, with the « 
7? The Institute is developing a scientific service of great possibilities with which ile ac 
_ should be familiar. It represents an effort to apply modern technological devices to the per- _ 
- manent recording and rie distribution of scientific materials. It is rapidly becoming more is 


= 


‘ment in ‘publishing. ‘Scientists should take the lead in dev the habits that must ace 
Those interested should address the American Documentation Science 
Building, 1719 N Street N. W., Washington, D.C.—R.B. 
American Library Association is accumulating a reserve of scientific ai ial 
libraries es whose files are being broken by the war. It has purchased ten sets of Volum a 
of the Review. It urges that no scientific journals be destroyed or sold for waste paper before -- 
‘ owner has communicated with Wayne M. Hartwell, University of Rochester, Rochester, + sali : 
York. What you destroy or sell for pulp may be just what the A. L. A. needs to — 
a the broken files i in the libraries that have suffered from the war, rin cee 
The . Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, has given a grant to Edgar Zilsel 
to continue his study of the sociology of science in the period of Galileo. © a ee ete 2" : 
ee The Census Bureau i is determined to effect every reduction i in non- Defense expendi- 


available for the supreme purpose of winning this war. Accordingly, the g general 
a tribution of Census publications and other releases, as practiced in peacetime, is discontinued. — 
7 ‘aan, reports will only bes sent, when <n in response to specific, written requests, 


| 
| 
—— 

volumes of the same size. It is possible that within one hundred years the nery 4 

Be 


4 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
which should briefly explain your need so that substitute material may be sent if the san. ael 
Because of the great variety of reports, some are = dnetyi in process of being printed or in 
our stock room for distribution. Therefore, as your name now appears on our mailing = 
= may, for a short time, continue to receive such reports in response to the pre-war requests 
you made for them. But ‘after this pending distribution has been completed, no more reports — 
will be forthcoming save those specifically requested by you hereafter. .. . You are carnestly 
requested to carefully evaluate your needs for Census publications and limit your future — 
"requests to an absolute minimum. . . . Upon request, the Bureau will be glad to furnish you © 
_ with a list of the libraries in your state which maintain a file of Census publications. You are 
reminded, also, that most of the final published Census reports may be purchased from the 
"Superintendent of of Documents, Government Printing Office, W Nashington, D. C.—J.C. Capt, 


_ The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has issued a very y valuable Lal 


Committee on National Defense, L. Ward Bannister, chairman, Denver, Colorado 
Iti is called “Business Men’s Organizations and the War Program.” It contains an excellent. 
4 statement of Civilian Defense objectives, , and also a list of all state Defense Councils, offices 7 
of the F.B.L., offices of Division of Priorities, Division of Contract Distribution, army = 
_ department offices, corps area and departments, and naval purchasing offices. a. 
ae is to be hoped that the statement, “The survival of this nation demands thet labor | ond 
¥ management settle their present and future difficulties promptly and without interference to 
_ production” will not be interpreted to mean that labor must make all the concessions. The ~ 4 
_ ‘Statement is true enough, but if it results in legislative and business policies which treat labor | 
a as disloyal when it demands a decent living wage ($2,000-$2,500), i it can destroy | more morale 
in a month than we can build in five 


you * “freeze” labor while s some “patriots” 
d 


ca turning out the tools. Whether the war will be won ass to a great extent upon how ediaons 
behaves during the war effort; whether the war was worth winning, will cr to a great 
extent upon how business behav es after the war is won. —R. B. 


The Commit ee on Conceptual Integration has set up an Siete Committee rd 


Current Ohio State University, in of Defnitions, and H. A. 
P Phelps, University of Pittsburgh, in charge of Generalizations. v 
The new Sub-Committee on Methods will provide bibliographies, digests, and working man- 
a , ode on the techniques available for work in conceptual integration. The Sub-committee on 
Current Projects provides a clearing house for those working in this field. A clearing house for 
= 
Schoo! 


house for Generalizations is new this year. Since the value of clearing house depends onits — 
_ completeness, it is hoped that as many workers in these fields as possible will register their 
_ Projects with North and Phelps. This can be done without joining the C.C.I. Specific informa- a 
tion from the clearing houses will be giv en who — a self- addressed card or 


_ Definitions has existed for some years but Mr. North will supervise it this year. The cleating 


to North or Phelps. 
Fairchild has 
should be sent to C. C. North who is one of the pom acer s aine Editors a as s well a as the 
_ C.C.I. chairman of Definitions. All decisions as to publication naturally rest with the Diction- 
4 Those interested in testing definitions in connection with S-theory should write toS.C. 
“Dodd, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N 
- ‘The General Chairman will communicate with the whole membership by running brief _ 
notices in Current Items. Those who desire to receive the full reports of the C.C.1. should send 
“4 50 cents to the General Chairman, Rayr mond V. Bowers, University of Rochester, eo, ; 


‘The Eastern ‘Sociological Society will meet in the Berkeley- Hotel, 
Park, ) New Jersey, o on 25- -26, 1942. The e Saturday session will | be devoted t to re- 


add 
grou 
men 
— 
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al trol n 
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peste on au members of the are to submit on 


reports 0 on of some of the Society. All documents will be 
by a committee consisting of Stonequist, Bowers, and Benoit-Smullyan. 
Two separate sessions will be held Saturday afternoon, one on the | “Sociology of the Labor 
Role,” Lyford Edwards, chairman, and papers by F. J. Seuchlicheame and E. W. Bakke; the 


Spier and Harold Lasswell. There will also be two sessions Sunday morning. One of these will 
‘ bei in charge of the “Committee on Sociology as a Profession,” Harry Alpert, , chairman, with 7 
a panel discussion on the subject “The Skills of the Sociologist: Their Nature and Utilization.” | 
4 he second session will be in charge of J. K. Folsom, on “ The Sociological Approach to a 
a The annual dues of $1.0¢ .0O are now pay payable for the: year 1942. Immediate payment nt will save a 
_ additional expense to the Society. Julian Woodward, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y is 


secretary-treasurer. Send dues to him. Talcott Parsons, of Harvard University, is president. 
Pe The Instituto de Altos Estudos em Ciencias Economicas, Politicas e Sociais i is an 


institution for graduate study and scientific research in the social sciences which was a a 
- founded j in | Rio bes J aneiro on n July 26, 3941. The Instituto has been privately organized by a 


‘mentality for « cooperation in the sciences between Brazil and the United States. 
and of the Instituto, which i is Brazil’ institution for graduate work : 


af A passed Fe series is also provided for by the Research Division. Both a quarterly and the 


“should not be financially dependent upon any government in such fashion whee volitical con- x 
_ trol may result. To retain scholastic freedom, and at the same time build up a research and © 
~ reference library, secure the essential statistical laboratory equipment, funds for research, for _ 
_ exchange professorships, and for both national and exchange scholarships, this Instituto must _ 
for assistance to private foundations, institutions of learning, and scholars of the 
vi 
a3 of ‘and in the social sciences. The Instituto would 
= - greatly a gift of the Proceedings and Publications of the American Sociological Society, ae 
and future, and should likewise be extremely grateful for contributions of technical books and 
"publications from the members of the American Sociological Society, one 
. Contributions may be addressed to Dr. Alice de Toledo Tibiriga (President of the Insti- — 
- tuigao Carlos Chagas, and Director of the Instituto dos Servicios Socios, Brazil’s Social W ork 
_ School), Chariman, Committee on Endowment of the Instituto de Altos Estudos em Ciencias 
Raemensinne, Politicas e ‘Sociais, Edificio Jornal do Commercio, Sala 423, Rio de Janeiro, — 
Be ‘The Journal of Legal and Political Sociology has been founded, ‘the first issue to 
“appear in October, 1942. It will be penn nneneaengateaaii quarterly status can be 


editorial is as Robert M. Maclver (Columbia), Bronislaw 
2 larvarc d), T V. Smith (Chicago); 
7; editor, Georges Gurvitch New for Social Research); ssociate editor, Kingsley Davis 


_ All members of the society who are in subscribing or contributing should 


_ dress the editor, Dr. Georges Gurvitch, 610 We est st r11th Street, New York, New Y ork. aa a 


second on “Sociological Contributions to the Study of National Morale,” ’ papers by 7 
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Mag 
e outstanding graduate faculties of the United States. The Instituto’s scientific quarterly 4 
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ns has this issue and will be glad to send i it to. 


__ _ The National Academy of Sciences has established a ‘a National Science Fund, Ss 
_ Madison Ave., » New’ Y ‘ork, | to accumulate and administer funds contributed to the promotion “a | 
of research. The | purposes and needs are set forth ina pamphlet, free on request, “Philanthropy : 
in Science,” in which I read, page 3, “ . . large or small gifts for all physical and biological 
sciences.” This is little short of disgraceful. It begins to look as if the physical and biological 
“sciences are intent upon destroying the culture that has given them suck and substance— 
more and more revolutionary technological changes with no scientific thought as to the a 
_ problems created and intensified thereby; more expensive and dangerous toys for a human 
race that is moronic in social intelligence and infantile in social behavior; millions for physical _ 
and biological research but not one cent for social research. 
ee. Fortunately for mankind’s future, the social sciences will continue to develop without the by 
y "support of the National Academy. It begins to be « questionable whether the National Academy — 
+s i” should or can continue to exist oF it insists on following its vested interest, blind-as-a- bat, 2 
socially unintelligent policy of refusing to recognize and promote scientific research i into the © 
7 ~=", = social phenomena of which its own existence is merely an infinitesimal manifestation. =» 
- ts Many scientists would like to leave their entire estates, if any, to some scientific founda- 
7 . tion but I certainly would not for an instant consider the National Science wend a as it is at r 


created a commission under the leadership of Rose Alschuler, of Chicago, to 
oy ee 3 promote the welfare of: all preschool children in all defense and war planning. peety sec 
i _ The new president, Amy Hostler, of Mills Training School, 69 Bank Street, New } y York, 7 
will welcome correspondence with all who are interested in the work of the N.A.N. Bei: eas 


The Ohio Valley Sociological ‘Society will hold i its campus of 

- Ohio State University, April 24~ 25, 1942. All members who have papers ready for presentation 

- should communicate with President E. H. Sutherland, Indiana University, Bloomington, — 
Indiana, or Secretary John | Cuber, Kent State University, at once. 


should be sent to Mr. Cuber. ry 
Bc _ All sociologists who happen to be in this region are cordially invited to to attend the meetings. = 


‘ a he Population Association of America will hold i its next annual meeting in Atlantic _ 
City, New Jersey, May 1-2, 1942. P. K. W helpton, Miami University, i is president. Conrad 
Taeuber, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., is secretary. Communications 
concerning the | program and the general work of the Association should be addressed to Mr. : 
_ Public Affaits Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, has issued pamphlets 62, 
« 64, and 65, u nder the following titles: How to Buy ‘Life Insurance, by Maxwell S. Stewart; 
a uae Your p> va by Carol Willis Moffett; How to Check Inflation, by John M. Clark; and t 
Needless to say, these are all up to the now famous high standards of Public Affairs 
ie! ‘Prnpliee—el which more than three million have been sold. This number should reach five 
4 - million by January, 1943. If the nation is bombarded by facts, perhaps we shall get ih 
this war without the emotional debauch and hysterical aftermath which characterized the last 
war. So far, we have had relatively little of it. One wonders if twenty years of rapid expansion 
in the social sciences from grade to graduate schools may be at least part of the reason. Per- 
= mankind is learning to think more rationally about social phenomena. If this is true, 
Public Affairs Committee deserves some of the credit. 
Now you can get all the Public Affairs Pamphlets in print, and those forthcoming, toa 
total of seventy, for $5.00. (“What a lot of reading for five bucks!””) If you already have some a 
of wane 2 you may check the ones you want and have your subscription extended to the total © 
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is an start-off number and we the Sociometry Monograph Series 


fruitful life and a add monographs to to its an el 


Southern | Sociological Society held its meeting on April 3-4 in 
_ Chattanooga, Tennessee. The Read House was the headquarters. There were divisional meet- 
ie on the changing population picture, social welfare, teaching of sociology, social research, ES 
and readjustment, and recreation. The Society has a membership o| of ~~ ee. 


z. F U.S. Department of State. Francisco Walker- Linares has come tot t 


and museums that have good collections and in "North American 
Carl C. Taylor, Head, Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare Bur. Agr. Eco., 

a - S.D.A., has been sent to Argentina for one year to study human problems i in connection with — 

* rural life. Mr. T aylor will also visit other South American countries during his tour of duty. © 
ow T he is also T. nn Smith, Louisiana State University, and N. L. 


White House on ina Democracy, 122 East 22 Street, New 
_ York, has issued Bulletin No. 1, January, 1942, on “Community Projects for Child Welfare.” _ 
dt outlines plans for a community directory, lists the state chairmen, discusses speakers’ 


ureaus, and contains much valuable information on this subject. The "Bulletin sells for six 


NEWS FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


— of Cincinnati. Earle E. Eubank will be on leave a absence during ii h 
second semester. He has been named an associate editor of the Dictionary of Sociology, which 
being brought out by the Philosophical Library with H. P. Fairchild as editor. 
_ The second of a series of studies concerning Cincinnati has just been received from the 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University. Itis entitled Cincinnati Building Permits — 
Trends and Distribution, 1908-1938 and is written by James A. Quinn, Earle 


University of Conn. Nathan L. Whetten, of the Agricultural 
4 ment Station, has been given a leave of absence to accept a year’s appointment with the 


e 
7 


U.S. Dept. of State for study and advisory services in Mexico. His headquarters will be in — 


P 1 Mexico City « and he _—? be reached through the American embassy. He will leave for — 


"Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island. Joseph S. Roucek has been appointed 
chairman of the departments of political science and sociology. 
University. Frank L. Sweetser is on leave during the second and 
Ta has taken a se, 08 in the Office of the Coordinator of Information i in W ent D. c. 
Mary Bess Owen has. been appointed part-time instructor in his place. 


Frances Butts has been full- time research assistant to Jj. Radiat in 


— 
Sociological Research Association has made arrangements for depositing its papers q 
Sociometry has begun the publication of a series of monographs. The first of these is 
titled, Developments in Social Psychology 1930-1940, by Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., and 4 
Gallagher. The price is one dollar postpaid from Beacon House, Inc., or Sociometry, Beacon, _ 3 
abor. Fie will study labor laws in this Country during his present trip. 
Walker-Linares teaches sociology in the University of Chile, Santiago, Chile, and 
David Vela, of the University of Guatemala Law faculty, is in the United States. He has 4 
y= 
| 
ry 


University of Louisville. Kutak is active in local defense activities. He has a 
= 


gesearch projects: which will facilitate the work of the Council. 
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nection with his study y of differential factors between divorced couples and happily ma married — 
 _ Edwin H. Sutherland will teach this summer in ae ere of Washington at Seattle. 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. John F. Cuber has been appointed Director of — | 
_ the Communications Division of the County Civilian Defense. This division is essentially a . - 
. “morale agency. It operates a speakers’ bureau, has a press representative, and is the 1 chief : 
-. “public relations” agency for the County Civilian Defense Council, = 
Leonard Bloom, on leave this year to teach in the University of California, Les deities is . 


“remaining there as assistant professor of “sociology. His successor has not yet been appointed. — 


=e Louisiana State | University. T. Lynn Smith has accepted a a one-year appointment with 
_— U. S. State Department as Rural Sociologist to Brazil. He is attached to the American 
x embassy in Rio de Janeiro. During his lexve, E. H. Lott will serve as head of the department 


of f sociology and Harold Hoffsommer will serve as head of the department of rural sociology. 


ar een cooperating with the Louisville Defense Council, particularly with respect to setting up Purd 


Burn 


~. 2 =e Samuel C. Newman has read the proofs of his book on Employment among ig College Students, 


4% the University of Louisville), i is serving on the board of directors of the Louisville Urban 


af affect Negro Americans. Mr. Parrish is also continuing research for his monograph ‘on color 
g g gr 


: 


soon to be published by the American Council on Public Affairs, W ashington,D.C. 


Charles H. Parrish, of I ouisville Municipal College (a college for Negroes affiliated with 


League (as is S. C. Newman), working on some problems of the war effort as they particularly 


_ Miami i University, Oxford, Ohio. Erich Franzen will be on leave the second semester, - 


= Alver I. Jacobson, who is a a candidate for * Ph.D. anne at Ohio ae 


Franzen’s classes) the second 


_ Michigan State College. At the fall meeting is i‘ be Michigan Sociological Society, 
held at Michigan ‘State College, | committees were named for the joint study of criminology 
munity Situation as It Affects Agricultural Extension Work (Special Bulletin 312), by C. R. 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. The third annual For um of the E y 
_ ment of sociology was conducted weekly from October 8 through December 10, 1941. The rf a a 
average attendance was fifty-nine. The audience was made up of people from all walks of life. : Zz. _ Ros 
_ Nine speakers discussed various aspects of the place of the Negro in our culture: economic, 


educational, political, artistic, criminal, and race relations, 


Muskingum College. During the second “semester, Eric Dale will teach political 
_ science and sociology. Mr. Dale received his doctorate from the University of Connecticut. al 


= 


are lea 


— x Ludlow’ s syllabus on the family was published i in February by the Radcliffe Press of 


- training of managers of penal institutions. Lectures from executives of various penal i institu- a 
_ tions will supplement the class work. In addition, service interneships, one each, in the follow- 
_ ing fields have been provided: Penal Psychiatry; Clinical Psychology; Special Education; and 
~ Institutional Management. More will be established as the work develops. This is one of the . 
. “first steps toward putting penal administration and service on a professional basis. ‘cia — 
Alfred McClung Lee has a chapter on “Public Opinion” in a forthcoming symposium on Whe 
Social Control to be published this spring by D. Van Nostrand. Lee ‘recently completed a the curre 
= survey on program effectiveness for the National Conference of Christians and Jews. a wer eo 


He is also serving as a member of the public relations commission of the Bederal ‘Council - ge — 
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the Churches Christ i in and has accepted the chairmanship the Public Relations 


Ohio State University. Frederick E. Lumley i is on leave during | the Winter quarter. 

He and Mrs. Lumley are spending the winter in Florida. 
fee C. C. North is an advisory editor of the Dictionary of Sociology, : a » Philosophical. ty 
project under the editorship of H. P. Fairchild. 
gee Jack Harris, assistant er of pny Fe is on leave to join the staff of the Co- | 

Ohio Obrdlik has | called to Washington as po- 
litical attaché at the Czech Legation. His work will be taken over by J. Milton Yinger, who has — 
almost his doctorate at the of Wisconsin. Mr. is of 


: = early this year to suspend active operation during 1942 and to move headquarters to 
Purdue University, where records and files will be placed in the custody of O. F. Hall. Ernest 
Burnham of Kalamazoo, Michigan, was elected president and O. F. Hall was elected 


, a Leevy is directing a survey of housing problems in Gary, Indiana. 


+. x. Noss, R. Leevy, and OF. were 150 Hoosiers to a dinner 


State Teachers Co College, Winona, has arranged for the 

B. Biesanz, of the division of social studies, and José B. Acufia, of the University of Costa — 
a i Rica, for one year, , beginning March | 1, 1942. Mr. Acuifia is one of the leading educators in 


. Central America, specializing in the social studies, which will greatly aid him in interpreting — 
rp Central American culture to North American students. ate. Biesanz is equally able to et 


to accompany Mr. Biesanz to Costa Rica. 


yy University of Toledo is starting a special program of public service training in the 


- social sciences. The director is Charles J. Bushnell. He will be assisted by an advisory com- 

mittee composed of the president of the University, the dean of Administration, the — 
a of Graduate Study and the heads of the social science departments of economics, education, — 

history, political ecience, psychology, home economics and sociology. 


‘Rosemary Featherstone and Elmer Louis are new time of sociology. They 


are leaders in social work and education in Toledo. 


State of Washington. Birdsell Harveed University has ac- 


The title is The Community, a Sociological Analysis of Four Residential 
Suburbs in the Cleveland Region. Miss also tea teaches in the Flora Stone 
a “Upon the sill last June of twenty-five years as ‘dials of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, J. E. Cutler retired from that position and is now devoting himself to a part- time 
teaching schedule in the department of sociology. Leonard Mayo is the newdean. 
N,N. Puckett is our broadcaster this year. He has participated in Western ‘Reserve . 


4 Clev eland d College radio > Program over station WHK, giving four talks on Racial Antagonisms. — 


aa E Re Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. Paul T. Cressey is on sabbatical leave for 
" current semester. He will spend his time on a study of recent social and economic changes 


2 The Social Science Research Council has given a -in- aid for 


is the southern Appalachian mountains, concentrating primarily on two or three mountain © 


= 


| 
| 
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Collier, who has gone to the Field Museum in Chicago, 
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Mr. Cressey would to get in ‘touch any members of the Society 


scientist, pal, playmate, fighter, friend, and man of common conse, ‘wit work, and 
| Nebody knows how much Keller knows about the Lord knows how many things, but “Keller | 
on Keller” suggests that he knows more about himself than is given most men to know about ; 
themselves. He “retired” in January—which means he has a quarter or a third of a century in 
which to work like a Trojan to build up the walls of Troy against the assaulting hosts of q 
_ Hercules—the weak, the ‘sulky, the muddle- headed, the apologetic, the essentially unscientific. _ 
ld be the “ Sumner- Keller 
eee bes James G. Leyburn’s ; volume, The Haitian People (Yale University. Press, 1 d 
a the John Anisfield Prize for the best book published during the year in the field of 
racial relations in the contemporary world. 
a -- Yale University has reduced the requirements for the master’s degree from two to one 


a ‘- year. An essay may or may not be required as each department sees fit. The undergraduate 
a schools are going on a year-round program divided into three terms. At least for next year, the 
_ Graduate School will continue on the two-semester 
; | ‘The Sociology Club has been addressed thus far this year by Walton H. Hamilton, of the 
- Yale Law School, on “The Folkways of the United States Supreme Court”; Dr. c -E. A. . 
= Winslow, of the Yale Medical School, on “Health Problems of Defense”’; Bernhard J. Stern, a == | 
=. of Columbia University, on “Society and Medical Progress: Aspects of the Sociology of 
_ Science’; and Joseph S. Roucek, of Hofstra College, on “ The American Sociologist Looks at _ 
a, A. G. Keller concluded his service of over forty years of teaching at Y de at the end of the 
first | semester, , and on January 17 a dinner was held in his honor, attended by nearly two — 
hundred friends, students, and admirers. Mr. Keller will be on sabbatical leave the second _ 


semester, at the end of which he will formall an eer 
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Margaret Knights, who has just completed the residence requirements for her doctors 
degree at Columbia University, will teach Mr. Cressey’s classes this semester. 
William and Mary College. Myron Heidingsfield has been appointed assistant 
§ in economics and business administration and a Federal Works Agency Consultant in 
& 
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Habits in Human Affairs. An Introduction to General 
IrRvING J. Lee. New York: Harper and 


These two books are intended to popularize the alleged science of se- 


sual -mantics. I shall look at them from the standpoint of my own professional, 
oven <a philosophic interests; but I am nevertheless s seriously of the opinion that a a 
~ sociological approach towards them, which would deal with the emergence 

and acceptance of this pseudo-science as a symptom of social pathology 

would be more rewarding | than a philosophic analysis of its fallacies and 

a first observation i is that this alleged s science has, in spite of the popular 
oa ‘tealiet to the . contrary, little if anything to do with ‘the \ work being done by 

professional philosophers on meaning and on communication: the work of 

such men as Cunningham, C. W. Morris, Urban, W erkmeister, and a se 


A 
4 bs fee of others. This belief is disseminated by the semanticists themselves, who 


2 are rather generous in their acknowledgments of indebtedness. But it would 


‘seem, if one . judges from what they write, that they have read with little 
_ profit some of the work they refer to. Between the pseudo-science of se- 
_—- mantics and the philosophical work on meaning there is a radical difference: — 
the latter springs from specific problems, like those of verification and truth, 
i Fears Sai Semantics, in contrast, has such vague a aims as furnishing * ‘an air-purifying 


the | poisons verbal and pernicious propa-_ 


4 and 13- ety This ay wht of aims goes hand in hand with iw lack of 
an: - specific subject matter, and it makes of semantics an o//a podrida into which | 
= oe a the writer dumps whatever scraps he may have on 1 hand: ¢ epistemology, q 
semiosis, axiology, rhetoric, aesthetics, logic, metaphysics, psychology, and 
Eddingtonian philosophy, all contribute to the pot. But why are some 
fallacies discussed and others ignored? And why does the semanticist accept 
unquestionable one philosophy of art in complete disregard of others? par 
Worst of are th the semanticist’ claims about the relation of language to 
psychic phenomena, which remind one distinctly of the claims for snake 
oil at county fairs. The science of general semantics, Lee informs us, is the 
key to the problems which baffle the psychiatrist and the psychoanalyst. 
= And to prove it, he gives us the case of Mr. Eks, who was frightened at the _ 


of by the roar of a and ij in n middle age developed a fear 


orienta 
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q stances of cases in which he was able, through the principles of his “ science,” 


express. ‘According to this ‘theory inferences mediating grossly 
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ment. According to Lee’s -analysis—and he forgot ow pr thet Mr. Eks is 
also” a distinguished poet and a great scholar—this fear of distance is 
grounded on the patient’ s failure to realize that the roar of the train of 1880 = 
is no longer here to enclose his 1942 movements. Lee gives two other i in- = 4. 


to relieve patients who came to him with ungrounded fears (pp. 80-81 and 

94-95). Obviously, then, of whatever semantics $s may really bea populariza- 
- tion, it is not one of the work of philosophers on meaning and verification. 3 
Lam afraid that I could not expect any editor to grant me the space re- 

-: quired to analyze i in detail all the errors, confusions, and half-truths which oe 
_ make up the bulk of these two books. I shall therefore only point out three 
or "four of them, barely indicating, | and unfortunately i in an assertory | not — 
in an adequately argued manner, why I take them to be errors. Te 
culled from Hayakawa’ book. But they are also to be found in Lee’ = 

Pig 
a are taken. exclusively from. Hayakawa i it is because Language in Action 
_ is, from the philosophic point of view, the less naive of the two books. i. 


a One of the naive assumptions 0 on which manger ye rests calls f for a i relation- " 


perience. This “seeing i is believing” attitude seems to be the semanticist’ 
interpretation of recent empirical philosophy, and if he applied i it img 
as rigorously as he counsels others to apply i it, it would soon transport ol 


sa between rae and facts on the one hand and maps and a 
- tories on the other. I notice that in his selected bibliography Hayakawa fails 
to mention the important work of Peirce and Morris on semiosis. Study of 
either. of these two authors would have led him to perceive the inadequacy — . 
his’ analogy. For semiosis insists on the syntactic dimension, without 
; _ which meaning i is utterly impossible, and which 1 is nowhere given — ore 

consideration i in Language in Action. In other words, the map analogy 
to reckon with the fact that the complex referential relation between <a ap ~ ae 
_ guage (and language is not merely a collection of isolated substantival signs) 

and things is impossible but for two factors: the first is the grasp by the 

human mind of all kinds of relationships between concrete things; 

_ and the second is the relative a autonomy of language, which arises from the 
.  danibaaens of relationships among the terms of the language. By means" 


of the patter we are able to o explore as yet non- existent The per- 


= 


wie: assumption that the facts are “ given,” and therefore are independent sy 
@ theory, of techniques of discovery, of interest, or of personal or cultural © 
: orientation. On the basis of the semanticist’ $ naive realism, facts can be had 
independently of the language which expresses them, and statements can _ 
- therefore be verified by simply comparing t them with the facts ts which they 


— 
= 
y — 
| 
‘ae 
| 
tg 
anticist has its source in his lack of appreciation of the syntactic dimen-__ Jot 


nonsensical 
A A more iol reading c of Carnap pret have revealed the absurdity of this 
position. I do not hold, as sometimes logical positivists seem to intimate, 
that we liv live in a purely verbal universe, and verification is merely compari- - 
son of one statement with another. All I want to say is that a naively 
ia realistic conception of “facts,’’ as simply given, , and an equally naive notion _ 
of language, explains why the semanticist has nothing to say regarding the — 
difficulties involved in the discovery of facts, or regarding the difficulties 
encountered 1 in developing techniques required ‘to certify them. erifia— 


one and two-thirds pages ina in a 260-page book k w hich i is sold as A Guide to 
semanticist’s of abettaction is 
no word ever means the same thing twice, because the world i is in constant 
flux. But Hayakawa goes Heraclitus one better, for he does not discover — 
_ any constancy whatever in the onrush, while the Greek and the modern * 
A physicists, whom Hayakawa thinks he is following, do. Having reached the 
conclusion that everything is in absolute flux, one ‘imagines 1 the semanticist 


would keep silent, since with pure flux no science would be possible. But — Gu 


a Hayakawa is no man to be stumped by the flux. Everything changes but 
_ the conclusions of the semanticist are somehow valid for the the change, though 
by what dispensation one cannot discover in the text. 
: = I have a hunch that the semanticist’s radical distrust of abstractions isan a 
_ expression of the weariness and deep frustration which visits men who have 
been the victims of a purely humanistic training, and are nevertheless 
4 ae forced, by the brutality of contemporary events, to face difficult technical 
oe. problems. The frustration is often dealt with defensiv ely as follows: difficult 
a a4 problems involving questions of fact—usually i in the field of politics, eco- 
nomics, and ordinary human relations—are reduced to difficulties of lan- 
guage, to resolve which of course requires no arduous endeavor 
specialized lines. But since the sustained intellectual effort which alone 
could resolve these problems has been merely side-stepped, the difficulties 
; 4 remain to challenge t the verbalist. Let us then deny the need to face them 
Vd by developing a a pervasive hatred of all. abstract thinking; that these con- 
— But whether my hunch is correct or not, the distrust of abstractions is | 
certainly buttressed by a misconception of the nature of knowledge. The 
-semanticist, with many philosophers, misconceives knowledge as consisting 
of the g ‘grasp, in an almost literal sense, of the objects with which the inquiry 
= when, as a matter of fact, knowledge really | consists of “the grasp, i in 


experience in order to discover ‘aaiont invariant relations among them in | 
aa thus to be able to ) anticipate wi with some accuracy | their recurrence. But © 
_ the semanticist thinks of knowledge a as if it consisted of getting one’s face 
close to. the hot breathing nostrils of Life itself, Life 
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henomena or events. It is quite proper, in other words, _ 
_ relations between phenomena or tence 


s. One gets the impression chat semanticist feels that 


always re remain at the a translucent obstacle between 
Se Knowledge then is through and 1 thro ugh h abstractive. It ‘is only poor or © 

irrelevant abstractions that are the source of trouble. But] pray y note that if | 

_ this is the case the statement remains at best an empty tautology free of 

_any informative value whatever, unless the ditferences between one kind of 

i <form and another are defined precisely and clearly. This in turn calls 4 

“iw thorough description of those techniques and criteria by means of 


_ which the poor or irrelevant abstractions are distinguished from the valid — 
ones. But this takes us immediately into’ actual scientific problems. And 


4 given abstraction in any specific inquiry can only be determined by specific _ 
reference to concrete subject matter. B But subject matter, as already pointed 
out, is ‘not merely given. This in turn should reveal why neither confusion a 
Nor error can be avoided, nor truth arrived at, through the asepsis of lan- 
- guage alone. To prevent confusion : and to avoid error specialized techniques 
of “inquiry appropriate. to each subject-matter must | be acquired, techno- 4 
- must be mastered, and wherever necessary, skills in the use of physical and 2 ae Ps 
_ mathematical as well as linguistic i instruments must bedeveloped. 
a The r reason why this is not obvious is that much of our ‘common-sense _ oe oS 
_ “verification” consists merely in checking up statements against facts _ ee - 
_ ready certified, through the consultation of almanacs and encyclopedias and ; 
experts. W hen facts are readily available, difficulties of communication 
about them may be difficulties which can be easily avoided through lin- 
— guistic analysis, where there is the will to avoid them. The qualification is im- 
‘portant, because the semanticist seems to take for granted as self-evident 3 
PG that cooperation i is both desired and desirable, and neither of these two 
propositions seems to me to be self-evident. But the truly critical difficulties _ 
__ of our society are seldom of this sort. Roughly speaking they are of two © 
sorts: They are sometimes conflicts arising from situations in which the .. iy 
facts are not oe to anyone, and i in such ¢ cases the discrimination be- a 


-terests. In neither case can an linguistic be of much use. And the 
semination of the belief that it a rather backward influence 
Pn is , another e error to be found in Hayakawa’ s book which i is rather 


ing to this error, value statements are not truly judgments things, 


aes “She’ s the. sweetest girl i in n the world,’ ad ‘not a statement about the | 
girl but a revelation of the speaker’s feelings. The error involved here has 


beer exploded by a number of v writers on —_— from -ecveral 


mutual 


a 
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‘point out that the is an extreme case, 
2 from a clearly recognizable delusion, his feelings, | even tl though they ar are 

his, are, nevertheless, feelings aroused by an object in the e environment, and a. 
"ai “refer, or pretend to refer, to characters of this object as much as they do: to 
arent ts ao the attitudes of the speaker. That these characters are discernible only from 
Spek. ee specific, and often times even only a purely idiosyncratic standpoint, con- = 
Pe a stitutes no ‘special difficulty, since this is as true of physical « or primary 

characters as it is of tertiary or value-characters. The circularity of the w ell- i: 
s _ known penny ‘which has been the frequent | object « of philosophic discussion — 


| 


Is not at all discernible from. any old standpoint, but only from points along a 
a line at right angles with the plane of its head or tail. From other points of — 
view o other shapes are discernible, , and these are as truly | characters o of the — 


ance o 
fact, and not it is, an interpretation, and a 
: debatable one, of the findings of the physicist. I refer to the belief that a 
secondary qualities of objects are subjective. Thus we are told that the 
_ yellow color c of a pencil is not in the pencil but in our minds. The rea/ ‘pencil, 
according t to this view, is a mass of flying electrons. 
_ Sheer errors, dogmatic statements, and unwarranted d generalizations of all 
‘sorts abound in this book. We are told, for i instance, that ‘Definitions, con- _ 
_ trary to popular opinion, , tell us nothing : about things. They only describe 
people’ s linguistic habits.” Clearly, this alleged science, far from n clarifying 
confusions and reducing conflicts, will merely ‘make confusion worse 
_ founded. Semantics pretends to be a warning against verbal magic and 
i against the danger of what it calls a two-valued rather than a multi- valued 
a orientation. But it is itself a most insidious form of verbal magic, since it 
directly a and indirectly. creates the i impression that thought can be clarified 


ae disjunction it rests on several sets of naive disjunctions 1 itself—fact | and 


his 


without proper regard for subject-matter. And while arguing against simple. 
prop 


= value, savage and civilized, concrete reality and abstract thought, super- : "4 
and knowledge, cooperation and conflict. From our friends may God 
deliver us. That this kind of thinking should pretend to be a remedy { for the 
confusion and the intellectual bewilderment of which we pitiable men of the 7 


twentieth century are the victims shows the extent of our 
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Semantics. Second edition. By Aurrep Korzyssx1. New York: The In- 
ternational Non-Aristotelian Library Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. Ixxi +806. hypo 
second edition of Korzybski’s chief opus is unaltered except fora 
new introduction and additional bibliography. It is interesting to note an in 
the adverti: phlet included with the book carries approving com- ‘4 


of English and of speech, publicists, physicists, and an occasional anthro- 
pologist (Hooton) or sociologist (Lundberg), but not one professional 
philosopher. Someone should undertake the task of compiling a collection = 
of professional philosophical opinions. Would they ail be as adverse to 
as Vivas is to Korzybski’s followers (see pp. 256-260, this issue) 
od suspect not, but I am sure that a large number of the professionals would 
curse him roundly— ~all of which would be grist for the mill of the sociologist - : 
‘- knowledge. Is this simply an outsider-insider conflict, or is the outsider 
really a bull in a china shop? Or should he smash i ane 
South. ‘By ALLIsoN Davis, BurteicH B. GarpNer and Mary 
Chicagos University of of ‘Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 558. 
a he ba: theme of Deep South is now familiar to social s sts; 
early as. as 1938 Lloyd Warner published the caste-class theory, including 


intriguing little chart with its diagonal caste line cutting a across horizontal 
barriers. Written under W arner’s direction by ag group of Negro and 


White researchers, Deep South is the product of several years of partici- 


pant-observer experience i1 in a Mississippi cotton town and ‘its: rural 


-_virons. According to Warner “their observations of g group 
‘therefore made in the actual societal context situations where ‘they 
"participated as members of the community, y, within the limits of their ¢ caste 


at 


Bons into the field of community pis ao in our own culture is a 
relatively new movement and as such deserves the careful scrutiny of the fh 


ae sociologist, who will be eager to see what our sister discipline has to offer. 
In this one is forced to conclude that although technical anthro 


community studies; we are likewise habituated to the accumulation of — 
ne aterial by means of well-informed local residents, although we have not 
al 


ways dignified them with the label “informant.” Deep South, then, is 


escription ofa community based on informal contacts made during 
a period of several years, the whole > procedure: guided by: a set of precon-_ 
ceived notions of relevance; namely, Warner’s class-caste. hypothesis. 
‘ s It is significant, however, that the study is not designed as a ¢est of this — 
although at several points there are definite indications that 
the writers conceive the study as “verifying this theory.’ ’ Thus, although — 
an impressive amount of material” is presented which does fit “Warner's 


hypothesis of the shifting caste line, this question 1 remains: Were e these re- 
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from the Davis-Gardner i interviews, an objective element i 


s difficulty is common 
theory and pretend merely to record “ the facts.’ 


ees 


_ pressionistic. T he cumulative effect of the use of such words as. “some- G 
i. times,” “generally,” “rarely,” and ‘ ‘probably considerably less than half” is 
distinctly | negative. One wonders if the writers are merely guessing or if, 
“they are e embroidering their information with personal hunch. In general, — f 
it would seem | that the authors have n missed many opportunities fo: for quan- — 
titative statement. This, in the opinion of the | present writer, is a funda- ¥ 
‘mental failing of the study. How many persons were interviewed, white and 4 b. 
Black! How many strata | in the total population \ were ignored i in the sam- 
pling?’ To what extent were the informal interviews and insights biased by 
other than « chance prejudices? What the “class roles” of the 
ants, and how did these roles limit the representativeness of the data? Can : 
two married couples in a year-and-a-half accumulate enough information — 
o permit them to generalize about the i intimate details of upper-, middle- 


WN a the use of com parative terms which are amie: 


es lower-class marriage behavior? Can even the social anthropologist, 


with his supposed gift t for “seeing things whole,” ‘ignore t the of 


le = other serious theoretical cloud hovers over the entire stud the: un- 
y: 
Necessary and confusing distinction between “o ‘overt 


anthropologist’ problem is discover those traits or groups of traits 
which are shared by most of the members [of a class],” the job of uncovering 


_ sentiments and attitudes belongs to the social psychologist. Such parcelling | a 


of tasks according to academic boundaries may be suited to classroom use, 2 : 


but in a research context it is not only useless but damaging. 
2 On the positive side there are many things to be said. The book i is brim. : 
aK full of fascinating hypotheses. The discussions of clique behavior, particu- 
ee. larly, deserve closer i investigation; however, one wishes that instead of, or _ 
in addition to, the : study of cliques through i items in the society ty columns of q 


- before 2 we can accept the authors’ statement that a man’s clique mates are 
his ‘ “real friends” upon whom he: depends for help i in emergencies. In addi- 


5 oy tion, some reference might have been made to the significance of the: number ¥ 


of members the group_ setation, ‘Suggestions. 


mate details of social 


ofp 
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lide in the deep South, and the hes describing the inti 
— e book would have been improve 


"To this reviewer it seems that bit off more 
than it could chew. ‘ ‘Old City,” Mississippi, is not just another collection 
aed of native huts on the banks of the river; it is a tremendously complex si seg- - 
of of a culture so vast that one wonders at the audacity of the four men 
and women who seek to comprehend it and indeed to generalize about it 
2 after mingling with the inhabitants and taking copious field notes for two 
years. There is a certain bravery in attempts like these, but in science as in 
og _ war discretion is the better part of valor. In the long run social scientists — 
= will learn more from the modest pursuer of a single spoor, , who sharpens 
A a. his knives as he goes, than from the valorous fellow who hurries out with “a . 
inadequate wea weapons to try to capture th the whole wolf-pack. 
R ae W. Lioyp Warner and Paut S. Lunt. New Haven: Yale University 
i. T his is a study ‘ef stratification. It is more painstaking than skillful; a” 


displays 1 more data imagination of ; its value for social 


a” any theoretical relevance or 


ie __ Five other volumes are announced, which perhaps makes examination of y 
this volume precarious - However, V olume One contains “the ee j 


whith are in terms other than “class” are, in this 
= and I shall not examine them publicly. Topics of which it is 
er that more is to follow in later publications will also be avoided. Mr. :. 
Warner i is the senior or the sole author of all the volumes, so I shall use his 
“name in the following. The other volumes at are to deal with the several “‘in- re . 

a “factory system,” ’ the “ethnic groups,” and the sym mbol ap- 
parati of ing 17,000 — living in Newburyport, Massachusetts, i in the 


Science, to W arner, is then class genéraliza- 
a tion. The “ general objective” of this study is “‘to determine the complete —< 
of ng of social r elations” of Yankee City. Under these notions, “huge quantities ee 7 
ccumulated,” and this collection, Warner ‘proceeded to 


outline the possible ways in which the materials could be treated.” |} _ 
be easy to become belied: research ‘so conceived. In contexts such a 


i of Southern economy had been either relegated to an 
endix or dropped entirely. The ‘cotton South” has been more ade- if 
— 
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‘eis assumption was at first held to the effect that “the ‘cis = 
structure of our society, that which ultimately controls and dominates the 
a and actions of our people . . is economic.” P. W. Bridgman is 
patted on the back, although his techniqu is not’ évider 
a “The Conceptual Framework” consists of elaborations (1) of quotations __ 
from Durkheim (on the basic sameness of natural and social) 


yy, Simmel (his interactionist definition of society), (2) of the idea that all — 
societies are oriented to some “fundamental or integrative : structure,” a. 

“Yankee City” is a “working - whole in which each part had definite fa 


tions ..., (3) of the P arkian separation of individual and social 


and and (4) of ‘the conventional trichotomous view of society as ae 
ie _ The field techniques u used embrace most of ‘the 5 standard variet ies W 
3 social scientists have been using and a arguing over since the ’tw 
before. The key concept of the study, » “class,” was not explcily defined 


the chapters on method and concepts. 
i hy? Rinanae! ‘class,” it is asserted, w was “discovered.” ’ Around this “die 
covery” the remaining seventeen chapters are arranged. Since a presupposi- 
tion of « economic determinism was | “held” from the- beginning, one would , 
think that in order to allow its precise statement and testing this notion 
~ would influence the definitions of concepts. But : such a notion is not stated 
‘nor or definitively tested in this book. It was ‘ “modified” because in veniions 7 
interviews people said that | money isn’t everything, referring to wealthy © 
"individuals “ who didn’t act right.” In short, it was “found” that “wealth 
did not: guarantee the highest social Position” ’ and therefore the notion of — 
economic classes was abandoned. So: “a class hypothesis” was “developed.” 
It is really a definition: ' “By | class is meant two or more orders of people © . 
who : are believed to be, a and are e accordingly ranked by the members of the vf 
community, in socially superior and inferior positions.’ ’ There are 
_ grave inadequacies and confusions displayed in this’ definition and in the ) 
_ manner in which it was allegedly 
a. Class”’ as defined and as used throughout the book indiscriminately —_ 
- sorbs at least three items which, when considering “stratifications,” it is. 
very important to ‘separate - analytically. (1) The word swallows up the 
‘in all its gradations (amounts) and in all its 
(rentier, salaried, wage-earner, ef al.). For convenience, this dimension 
be referred to in this review as class. It includes the sheerly economic ae 
il _ nothing else. (2) Warner’s “‘class” also points at the distribution of “pres- 
tige,” ‘ ‘deference,” “esteem,” “honor” : in | general, status. This term will 
a ; here be used to point a at this prestige dimension, and only at it.On the — Ba, 
‘Warner’s “class” comes closest to status, us, thus. defined. (3) Lastly, Warner’ a a 
be taken to mean the distribution i.€., » who can be 
expected to obey whom it in what situations. 
rom the insistence upon mere] 
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ne sponge word ‘ ‘class” flow w the chief confusions of interpretation and the 
“class” * with ‘ “class- awareness.” The gross facts of economic differences—in ~ a 
‘amount and in source, do not necessarily result in the awareness of these aay 
- differences on the part of the participants. Yet Warner throws out — 
class (by absorbing it indiscriminately with other dimensions) | because of 
“the fact of status-awareness. It is a double confusion: first, of class with | 
status; and second, of class with status-awareness. 
" - The first and direct result of such blurring is that the role dienes eco- Bt 
| = differences cannot be stated hypothetically, much less tested. This 
(original presupposition) is ruled out because of status-awareness on ce 
- pare of some participants in n the sy sy stem. All that the ‘ “evidence” ” in terms of 


absorbed is that a ‘number of persons did not ‘pronounce status 


i 


_ judgments on the basis of mere wealth. If the distinctions between class and 


cise relations and might have enabled their precise answering by further — 


class and cl class-awareness, and between s ‘status: and ‘status- 
aw 


ow would have set interesting problems | and hypotheses concerning their aan 


T hese points of inadequacy and confusion, which are implicit i in the defi- : 
nition cused and which the entire study, sp spring from an inadequate 
= even to the data collected. 
2 Little can here be said about methodology. It i is ; simply | the art of raising 


ons that a are answerable by observation, and v whose answers feed back | 


see, is little difference between such and what are 


hypotheses. This study is barren of theoretical designs from which flow ee 
a articulated questions ar and plans for their precise and observational answers. 


and precise in their indexical they must also be 
- significant to a table of questions which are to be answered. This study falls — ; 
_ short: on all three criteria. lam concerned now with the second: a feature of nes 

a good definition is its one-dimensionality. If you define a concept -along one 

_ line, then you can study other items that vary with it. But if you define it 

80% as to make it a a sponge word, letting it absorb a number of variables, then: 

you cannot ask questions with it concerning the relations of the analytically ve 

‘isolable i items which it miscellaneously harbors. The central term of this 
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~~ The lack of a theory harboring crucial distinctions is sadder than i ; 7 
‘penge otherwise be in view of the fact that it was not now necessary to- 
se out such a theory. If Warner had availed himself of post-Marxian dis- 
| Weber's, in European s sociological literature, and I re refer especially to Max 
eber’s, he would have “ discovered” ?ina more exact form ‘such things a 
sensitivities, .s, enabled him to observe hedidobserve more __ 
. _ precisely, and which would have helped him to ask and perhaps to answer 4 
# "questions which he was not even able to raise within his own conceptual — 
circle. If he had used an adequate conceptual apparatus, i it would have in- = 
sured non- -equivocation as to what he was talking about, and i it would have -. 
made really v 
stratification was not consulted is indicated not in the in- 


the “study status is distributed » of the 
“discovery” of ‘ ‘class” itself, and of the “clique.” .” But, for all I know: the 
term‘ . ‘discovery” ” may still be well used, for i it is possible to “ “discover” « nly 
= There is another unfortunate aspect of Warner’s failure to take account | 
4 of previous literature: the e problems which this literature contains and the . 
assertions which it advances (that is, our | “knowledg re e” to date) are not — 
pointed up t to be answered and verified | by this of fact. Facts are 
- expensive, in many ways, Spe in so fara as is «seeps they should be used q 


Warner on 1 page six, “‘are of ‘beginning as if no other 


4 
‘The few distinctions indicated above are not set forth 


: a to anything contained in the study under review. In any operative sense, £ a 
War arner has no theory and gives no crucial distinctions. I will now ' — 


= 


some empirical and interpretative defaults of these con > 


the “most important . . aspect entire research, we worked out 

empirically, by direct observation of a... large sample... the existence 
of six stratified social classes.” What were the criteria used to distinguish | 
one “class” from another and to locate given individuals in them? T - 

= and t the clarity of the entire study hinges on n the > answers te to this 


individual belonged where someone in the community placed him. I in 
this to be the. meaning of “direct observation. ” Yet how direct is s this? We 
are not uniformly told the ‘ “class” of those who did the lactis The i in 


study, “class,” falls clearly into this case. And this is the — 
jeal reason for Warner’s theoretical and conceptual inadequacies: a// the 
ila: 
im 
| 
im 
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REVIEWS 
ferred to membership in “the right families” (descent), going around with 
“the right kind of people” "(status circles), and ecological terms. A further 
‘daam used by Warner was membership in “certain associations with a. 
aot well-defined class range.” It was I noted, although I do not know whether it 
was used as a criterion, that “members of a class tend to marry within their a 
own order.” T he ecological areas were apparently used quite extensively in Er, 
the placing of individuals i ina rank k order. Brief reference in the grand man- 
ner is also made to “type of house, kind of education, manners, and other 
By symbols of of class. .” “In the final analysis, however, individuals were al 
de the evaluations of the members of Yankee City itself... . ” That is, 
s-verbilization. Most, although lees 
by no means ‘all, of the criteria used are elements in status position, as above — 
defined. Bu t later i it is stated: “It must not be thought that all the people 
in Y ankee City @ are aware of all the minute distinctions made i int this mook.” a 


‘te 
, WwW hen ' we seek to hatin the six x classes, we immediately run into the 
- fact that different criteria” were used at the several levels. Had Warner — 
i ‘G clearly distinguished class from status, he would have been able to state 
‘more directly the differences between the “ upper-upper”” and the ‘ “lower- 
— upper.” ’ It seems clear, especially from the “stories” related, that in general — 
the “ upper-upper” ’ have status and ‘Class, that the “ lower-upper” have class — 


- without full status by descent, i.e., the “ lower-upper” are nouveaux riches. aS 


The status mark of the ‘ “upper-upper” is descent, and secondarily, st = wn 
of life in conjunction with certain status circles. But since Warner tries to _ 
work with one dimension, he cannot raise many pertinent questions about — a 
these two upper classes: e.8 g., is it just “the length of time” that the family — 
has participated in | status groups that mark k off the “ “upper-upper er”? or is it 
that, plus some class at some time, etc.? Some of the lower. “classes” have — 
family | lines in Yankee City as long é as the “uppers. ” About how long does 
<9 * take to move from high class into high status? If there is nothing other 
a: 4 than present status itself between the “upper-upper” and “lower-upper, 
—ClUd)sGl there i is no explanatory basis for the differences between t them. Every a 
=, we get a close view of the “ upper-uppers” and ‘ ‘lower-uppers” 
ee 4 comes in, yet by treating it as one “ “factor’ "blurred w with other “ “factors” into 
the one-dimensional scale, t the ra ‘Taising of questions 1s about its precise weight 
and function in the conferring of status is made impossible. 
_ The criteria for distinguishing the ‘ “upper-middle,” " the “ lower-middle, e,” 
the “upper-lower,” and the ‘ ‘lower-lower,” ” are not at all clear. One ¢ short 
rae deals explicitly with these matters. In the main, the distinctions — 
seem to have run in ecological terms. It should be remarked that no meas- 
ure of “‘class” mobility is attempted, words like ““many” being used in : 
4 connection. Perhaps, in part, this i is due to fact that the ‘study i is a- ‘ion 
This: means, s, first, that in this of s status, with fl 
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a. historicity means, secondly, that the study is trendless. It would not. 

4 have been necessary to follow events chronologically ; ; two base lines — 
have been set, “then” and “now, >and thus at least a ‘rough « orientation to 
cna te in time could have been glimpsed. Because i it is difficult to obtain ay 

“historical” material on the Murngin of Australia is not a valid r reason nwhy — 


weshould not have the obvious adv of the ocura 


confusions concerns the extent ‘and the precise 

_ of wealth i in stratification. There are several types of gross information about 
“wealth” given: there is an income distribution, and a chapter on ‘ “prop-— : 

erty. *.”” Both of these displays, however, are rather isolated from other | topics; — 

are not linked t to status, with the ‘such an an 

In thei income distribution we are given the yearly ‘ 5 ‘income” per — 

‘= "~~ class,” ui and the extremes in the range of income for each class. The 

arly i income correlates positively with “class” | (status) ; but the the range of -_ 
F come for each class is wide. At least one family of the “ é upper-upper” got = 
_ only $1,105 (with an average for the “class” of $6,401), whereas at least _ 


one ‘ ‘lower-lower” got $2,800 (with for the “class” of $883). 


Without the inclusion of some measure of dispersion these i ane of Cong 


cannot any thing whatev er about the negatively privileged i income a 
— classes. Given the credit t system 1 (about which nothing i is said) as a sanction — 


of social controls, this is all the more regrettable. Not violence but credit = 

_ may be a rather ultimate seat of control within modern societies. There is a 


ma tin 
a no systematic indication of the sources of i income by “‘class.”” Were there a 


banks in Yankee ho controls the and whom and what do they 


he on ‘ is 5} pages First, “pDropert 
oe any explicit explanation equated with “real estate,” and apparently — ~~ 
domestic real estate at that! Second, there i is given the median ‘ ‘ownership” — _ 
: distribution (of real estate) by age, SCX, and ethnic group. There i is then a 
"presented — lable on “Real Estate and Class” in which there is no category 
for “ ‘none, ” the fovea t being * “Below $3,000; ” yet ¢ only : 2,911 of the 17,000 4 
i iti real estate! The display of proper y distribu jon 
a citizens own any real estate! There is no display of p rop ty ibution 
a by “class,” of which, in the higher brackets especially, “real estate” is prob- 


ably a minor factor. vine: items of of ‘Property, t real estate is perhaps a1 among 4 


| happens in the succession of generations. Genealogies were 

— 

| P 
— 

| 
bere ‘urthermore, seems that at least one family in each Class may have ha 
3 spent more than was earned, (at least one “‘lower-lower” spent $2,725). But 

‘im 
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—— 
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“the least likely to be a an accurate differentials, if such 


— Not only do we get nothing on property, but in the table on “real — 


estate’ ’ there is again no display of the negatively privileged. Despite | the 
— of the tallies which these omissions produce, there is, of course, a 
tive > correlation of the “class’ ’ (of those who do own any) and the value’ 


owned. ‘It. should be noticed that the tallies on real ¢ estate are 


classes? How sheerly by descent (if. any) conditioned 
Class- ‘situations? Have economic chances been hereditarily appropriated? 
what are re the relations m linking 
= 


at < of neness of this study it is questionable f 
-fold occupational classification used i is adequate. Given i its resources and 


tunity to construct a set of categories —for 


z= that would have particular relevance to status phenomena, : since this i is” 


lee 


I and questions. Three 
should illustrate this point its ‘pertinence to the books in 


g 


(1) It might be supposed that different styles of livi characterizin 


ng, 
different status leve els, might embrace “ leisure,” or no‘ ‘occupation.” "Ifsuch 
been provided for in this study, the possibility of displaying ‘the dis- 
_— qualification value of any ‘ “productive work,” as Veblen would have So 
have been opened. There i is decisive on ‘such questions in this 
cannot tell in terms of gro 
other terms here given). “We are not told if ‘ ment” in- 
cludes say, a rentier, or not. The meaning of “ unemployed” as applied to 
Las — the “UU” is not distinguished from the term as s applied to the “LL.” 
2 (2) There is one occupational category used, ‘Professional nal and Pro- 
prietory,” into which the “upper-upper” (UU) and ‘ ‘lower-upper” (LU) 
— fall in about equal percentages. Surely these terms should have been broken 
eae down or at least their range of content detailed. Since they are not, we are | Bs, ; 
unable to distinguish such differing occupational compositions as may exist 
a. between UU and LU. Again, 17 percent « of the UU are tallied (along with 
ee poameiies of the LU and 29 percent -of the LM) into “Clerks and Kin. 


— 
— 
4 tions of wealth and “class” (status) that are imputed in this study are ay 
And again, due to the lack of a conceptual separatives of status and class, 


| 


detailing « the category “clerk” embraces; certainly we should be 
told of the explicit criteria for an individual’s admission into the category. a 
Otherwise we have no control over or leads ‘to and the 

possibility of a comparative use of the materials is zero. 

fa (3) The undefined term “worker” ’ is used in the discussion of the dis- 
tribution n of “class” members by ‘ ‘industries. ” In this distribution the UU 
class” is low in contribution of “workers” to the shoe industry, which per- 


haps overlooks the number one ne “worker” of th the e shoe “workers”: : — 


of the plant. Again, sponge w words. 
a de not suppose any sociologist has a serious argument with the general a: ; 
“functionalist” "assertion that “the parts” of a society are “inter-related,” 
etc. Either the statement is a tautology derived from notions with which we 
, or it is a methodological guide. Wh hat i it should guide us to isa quest 
for specific mechanisms linking one sector of a given society with another. - 
It is the extent ; and the character of the | relationships that should be pre- 
cisely determined. W. arner does not manage to convey ‘ ‘functionalism” — 
sense. -It'remains a statement, in an early chapter, of a 
configurational,” or gestalt as assumption. Nor i is the > conven-_— 


trichotdm my of technology, social orga organization, and ideology | mani- — 


— festly a at work within the observation and i interpretation of materials. It, too, 
- stands i ina a préfacing chapter as a leisured item. In particular, the linkages oJ 


aa _ of the social, economic, and political orders are never articulated. = 
; These criticisms are by no means mere theoretical cavil, and they cann cr 
withafar 


vb be dodged on the basis of “One can’t do everything.” .” Operating w 7h 
doubt without 


less elaborate theory and set of distinctions toni. no 


the _dictaphones, and the a _airplane_used_ the 
osition 


_Lynds succeeded in presenting a far superior picture of the com 
and Mechanics of a modern community. The Middletown books can’t be 
They show that the broad-focused and imaginative eye ‘is the” 
genuine meaning of of “functionalism.’ ’ Are intermarriage chances, the flow 
of prestige, influenced by what happens i in banks? What is the « distribution 
_ of legal skill, by family, by firm? Are there overlaps between the boards — 
4 of banks, the elders of churches, and the prestige of ministers? Are “social — 
ie How do ‘ ‘clubs’ ’ mark one’s financial arrival? Are the chances to arrive 
: " financially enhanced by affiliation with clubs? It is to be regretted that such — 
mechanics of i interaction the economic, the social, and 


A. lack of discernment of possibly linkages. Its absence makes 
: “4 controlled many re relations that are alleged. Note the fact that i in “ ‘type of a 
house lived i in” no economic distribution operates in the discussion! Again, ‘= 


nting a of the number of to > which members 


ror 


be 
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—lUlC(<é«‘éiarS y examined in the case of Yankee City. 


! the in the different Bek. and magazine 
: 4 ence’’ tallied by‘ ‘class’ ’ is not controlled nor interpreted i in terms of educa- 
er tional level, income, price of publication, number and ages of children in 
a, family, readiness of access to the sources of different grades of publications. 
a In the absence of such items, nothing is really known of the distribution of a 
fe Several lengthy chapters concerned with fascinating topics consist alr om og 
of tallies into various categories such as age and sex, ethnic, 
‘class.’ ’ These contain maximum of flat, tallying _busy- -work with a’ / 
sociological imagination. These tallies are embarassingly 
naked as far as theoretical understanding and explanation are concerned. 
This is unfortunately the cz case in connection with ‘ “associations,” ‘ Bs ‘houses,” 
and with others. It 1 is very conspicuously the ca case with ‘ ‘real estate owned” 
is ‘such explanatory nudity clothed in the summing-up chapters, 
which merely repeat in a different arrangement \ what was previously pre- 
_ sented. These summaries offer little view of the total community or of each 
, or of how they mesh. F For example: “About: 50 per cent of i its 
=e —1LM} ‘members are below 40 years of a age.” ’ Confronted with such factual a as 
7 _sertions, end on end, which are doubtlessly true, one is continually asking, 
“So what?” To answer ‘this, one must read the reported conversations and | 
commer | lines which are presented with a minimal attempt. ‘to interpret 
_ to tally 1 into sponge categories raw materials that are very significant. 
Iam genuinely : sorry that the tenor of my review -of this volume has 
_ to be negative in standpoint. For in terms of what American social scientists 
have done with stratification, the book i isa big frog 1 in a very small pond— 
in size, if in nothing else. But this is not the ground on which to judge it as _ 
social science. The recent and current interest of . American social scientists — 
in phenomena ef stratification is too ‘significant. to become afflicted with 
_ Strabismus now. Stated as precisely and in as balanced a manner as I can, 


focus (topic) and in accumulated “data.” Minus in in con- 


ceptual distinctions. They sum up like this: “Because the 


‘ 
‘data” is intrinsically related” to ‘conceptual distinctions, the data” 
cumulated. are “plus” only to the extent that they are presented ‘ “in the 


| aa Therefore, the chapters of the volume can be ranked in terms Sof 
g — = much reporting there is and how little conceptualizing is attempted. 
such a scale Chapter almost straight reporting, is the best i in 


oe book. One is inclined to be critical of results roughly to the degree of the 


~ fascination of the topic and the size of the practical opportunity | of the 


On the whole, you get out about what you iii in, and I Dash t 7 
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ont 1941. Pp. 107. ‘$2. 


The basic data of this narrative comes from two sources, the extensive 


records collected by Arnold Gesell and his able assistants of the Yale Clinic _ 
a Child Development, and a diary originally prepared by J. A. L. Singh, 
Rector of the Orphanage of Midnapore, India, and now in the possession of 
<> an n anthropologist, Robert M. Zingg of the University of Denver . Gesell q 
dav 
reconstructs the life-history story of Kamala from the diary sketch as an : 
_ anthropologist v would reconstruct the skull of an ancient man from 3 a few : 
one fragments. He then projects this reconstruction upon a background i 
_of knowledge of the human child as known through the work of the Yale © 
— 
clinic. Frequently the re reconstructed life- history and the background are 
blended imperceptibly, so that the rea ader cannot be sure whether Gesell is . 
writing of Kamala or the ‘normal child.” 
Es Gesell gives jhis 0] opinion of the diary, the most authentic information — 
: about this extraordinary coincidence of infants” relation to wolves, a as fol- 
Ba lows: “The diary strikes me as. being | a notable human document. It is 
i intimate and raphic; it bears evidence of sincerity and veracity” (p. xi). i 


Very brief and few are the i important t quotations from the diary, apparently — 


’ in deference to Zingg, who 0 proposes ; a future publication of it. The scien- 
_tifically- trained individual, 1 in consequence, wishes almost continually as 
he reads the book for more complete documentation. The person who reads | 
the book as a story, however, may well be satisfied with the narrative’s 
= he story of Kamala’ s life-history is as follows: Speculation places her | 
“birth i in the year 1912. Following an unknown period, estimated to be eight a 
"years, , she was taken from the den of wolves on October 17, 1920. “What | 
. eae happened during these years cannot be other than speculation. Neverthe- _ 
tess, as a story- -teller and not as a scientist, Gesell projects data from 
‘clinic into” the ‘primitive Indian “environment writes a chapter 
“Kamala is Born” and another entitled “With the Wolves. "Tt i is true, 


that Gesell had Kamala’s wolfish behavior as “reported 
. a @ give rise to the question of how it got that way, and he reasoned back- _ 
+n ee ward from this in writing these chapters. The rest of the story deals with 7 
Kamala’ s adoption by the Singhs and her retraining from the ways” of 4 
wolves to the ways of a human child with an achievement level of better 
than 30 months. Du rly tr: she avoided light, preferred 
ie than 30 months. During early training she avoided light, prefe 
ne turnal activity, ran on all fours and crept on hands and knees, gave wolf 
cries, refused clothing, lapped food, ate intestines of chickens (which she _ 
ed to locate at some distance by smell) and showed more preference 
for the associations with puppies, kids, and cats than with children. In the 


Smal stage of training, before her death, Kamala could speak almost fifty 
words, helped care for babies, ran 


#254 


° 


Mrs. Singh. She was sweet 
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a y, it seems from the wolf-like behavior © 

which v was and from rather old natural histories. The 

_ reader is left to speculate about the behavior of wolves and the } probability 
- of a a child 1 surviving i in a | wolf society. For e example, does the the Indian wolf 
stay in « one den throughout the year or does by: like its American « cousin, 


‘and coincident relations with native Indians caused this wolf adel 


s chapter o1 on nature and nurture represents his own as 
arrived at in his prolonged observations of infants. His conclusions are given _ 
literary | framework within | the e life-history sketch of Ka: Kamala. His conclusions 
not supported by the of this extraordinary case. The reviewer 
c “We may almost regard her life a 

4 
- history asa crucial experiment which puts to test the age-old issue of nature ; 
_ versus nurture.” The story is not at all crucial on the problem of nature — 
_versus as nurture. If the basis data are valid, it does once again emphasize the a 
capacity of the human organism for adjustments. Note also these 
statements: “The reciprocal relationship between heredity and environ-— 
“ment should n not, however, blind us to the p priority of hereditary factors i in 


she e spent the most important formative years: with wolves, did not 
: entirely lose the capacity for acquiring human ways. “The psych ological | 7 
differences among men trace finally to organic and ‘chemical differences 1 in 
the nervous system. These differences are so deep-seated that no given a 
a culture has yet succeeded in making its carriers precisely alike. The historic in. 
a a spirit of liberty i is a kind of biological protest which tends to keep a whole. : 
some margin of disparity between ‘culture’ and ‘heredity’ ” (p. 85). oe 
Gesell’s ll’s long-standing 1 interest in children i is sufficient reason for his writ- 
z ‘ing this unusual human-interest story. The reviewer is convinced that he x 
has not written this story for his cold- blooded and critical scientific col- 
_ leagues; he has rather aneend: ‘to write a literary book for those who 
of would enjoy reading something a little less than pure scientific writing but _ 
more tha re fiction. In , time only will tell whether or not he has 
a ore than pure 1 ndeed e only will tell v r not h x 
‘a written in a beautiful and pleasing manner one of the classical stories which ost 
‘a will live with the mythology of Romulus and Remus and wi with the ¢ reports — 


Pinel and Itard on ild Boy of Avey ron. 


a on Twins and 


This is a report prepared for the Committee on Social | Adjustment of the 


Council, E. W. Its purpose i is to disclose the results of 
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producing individual differences, merits of ‘the m 


promising lines. for further study. Needless to 0 say, the job has gs manatee in 
- ably well done. It will not please the extremists, especially those of the en- 
vironmentalist camp, but it will abundantly repay repeated scrutiny by | 
every one interested in this fascinating and profoundly important field of © 


4g he : study i is divided i into 30 pages on twins, 38 p as on n foster children, — 


and 4 4 pages of bibliography. The is marked by 
; = and precision in the use of words, fertility of ideas, and keenness 
of analy sis. Twin studies are not only the most important br but the most re- 


- test the children at t very early ages, the tests are unreliable; but if the t tests 
are postponed, there is no way to measure the full effects of the changed © 
environment. Since children must be placed at at very early ages i in order to 7 
secure a suitable research group, this dilemma proves formidable. There : 
are ‘other difficulties: it is difficult to measure the extent of selective place- 
i= 3 ment; measures of environment are inadequate; the range of foster home — 
3 environments is greatly curtailed at the lower end; not all the children of the | 
_ sibling group to which the foster child belongs are included i in the study; 
and these researches are limited to a study of the effects of inter-family _ 
variations, which i in Burk’s study accounted for only 37 per cent of the — 


a variance among ; the children (and only 28 | per cent in the Leahy study). — 


differ genetically” >and react to various s elements of 
environment. F airly large differences in education seem necessary in ie 
‘to produce reliable differences i im “mental test t ability. Since the > majority — 
of identical twins reared apart showed 1 no IQ differences than 
ared together, ° “the differences found among eran of an ordi- 


s in homes and schooling” (p. 30). Since not over a fifth of the 
_ variance of intelligence i in the general population can | be accounted f for by — 


differences in homes and neighborhoods, factors in such 


— 
¥ 
onclusions in a short review. Chi en living in the same home mav i to 
iim 
Be author needs no introduction to American readers, nor for that sma 
is: = _ matter does the book, which is a collection of occasional essays written at Pe “ent 


nowadays, and Mr. s have taken 
Uniqueness of Man, which is the name of the essay, and translated 
7 hat looks like Basic English for the American market. This process __ 
os has always a touch of condescension about | ‘it, and in this case it is highly 
_ inappropriate, , and also rather an amusing when we t remember that the essay a 


of scientific Such, for ‘example, are the sketches entitled 
_ The Size of Living Things, The Courtship of - Animals, and The Intelligence of 
Birds. In two longer and more serious essays, the brilliant Uniqueness of 


but with a definite purpose. Here he describes how recent advances in ge- 


Man and The Origins of Species, Huxley is also the popularizer of science, 


7 ay netics and evolutionary biology have raised man to a unique position in the © 


animal world, a distinction that was not accorded him by the immediate — 
. followers of Darwin. In other essays Huxley draws upon this ‘new human 
biology, as he has done elsewhere, to attack Nazi racial doctrines and - : 
4 discuss the possibility of a a eugenically p planned economy. 
4 Eugenics and Society and in Science, Natural and Social, Huxley won- 
i ders whether the social sciences may not some day attain the dignity of the. 
len suggests how his latter-day Darwinism can be 


_ brought t to bear upon the social sciences and the development a and progress 


Huxley’s discussion of method i in the social sciences can. only be appre- 
ciated in the light of his convictions as to the meaning and spirit of science © : 
as a whole. In this connection the reader must remember that Huxley is one _ 
that cénacle of left-wing British scientists (among whom are Joseph 
Needham, Bernal, and Hogben) who are busily urging their fellow s scientists 

_ to shoulder their social, , as well as their scientific, responsibilities. On the 


surface the : professional sociologist or historian would be justificed in ‘scof- 


. : fing at Huxley’s pleasant platitudes about the danger of bias and the diffi- _) 
culties springing, in 1 the social sciences, from the of value 


- meaning of the social sciences. Huxley denies that > can exist an aca— 
demic sociology, denies that any social s science can exist apart from a pro- 7 


gram of social reform and social e experimentation. He asserts this with the 


same fervor, and from the same convictions, as when he urges the social — 
~ responsibility 0 of every scientist. It i is all too easy to dismiss this attitude — 
witha a smile, to take it out of context, and fail to see that it is a logical con a . 
Es _ Sequence o of a view we applaud when 1 it is levelled at those ignor: fellows, 7 
7 the natural scientists. We might restate Huxley’s view in this wise: just a aS 
_ the natural scientist is culpable for having drifted into a kind of neoscho- - ve: 
. = based on a nib of knowledge for its own sake; ; Just as he is 
a for letting the aspect of control slip from his grasp, and into the 
maw of the > promoter, the nationalist politician, and the selfish | capitalist 


so the social — ote the nineteenth century, has. 
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ama by aping the conspicuous detachment, if we may coin a rn 
the natural scientists w were affecting and cherishing i in that at century. 
= history of science can put Huxley’s view in an interesting light. It is q 

_ true: that the dichotomy of pure from applied science was a phenomenon od 

the nineteenth century, and that the scientists s of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth: centuries. recognized no such distinction. These early modern © 
_ scientists were, in the most important sense, true Baconians: believers a 

- scientific knowledge and control were two ) inseparable aspects of the New 
earning whose final purpose was the ‘ ‘relie ief of man’s estate. Down at 
least to the time of Condorcet men of science agreed in 1 urging with Bacon + a 
“‘a more intimate & strict conjunction of contemplation and action.” And 


in n this sense Condorcet, the prophet of the social sciences as well as pontiff 


or the natural sciences, was the last true Baconian: a fervent believer in the — 
4 “unity. of science and in the direct social responsibility of of the man 0 of science. 


4 After him, in the nineteenth century, scientists, natural and social alike, 4 


comequences of their sanctimonious detachment are only too today, 
4 and a now is the little band of men of whom | Huxley i is one of the fore- r 


« expected from continuity of effort and the bringer of new things is well © 
advised to add his little to the common store. Still, there was New ton 1 and 
there i is Einstein, and a reviewer must read car efully lest a new and — 
tionary genius go unrecognized. 
_ The author of this book hardly develops “an entirely new set no 
cepts,” for the index lists more than two hundred that are old and familiar. gq 


7 The few new coinages which are offered appear to be little more than the 
SS: of labels with no addition to the content. “Bionegativity”’ "is sub- 
stituted for abnormality, “ biosphere” for total situation, »“h ‘homonomy”’ 
places socialization, and “holism” (adopted from Smuts) does 
totality, configuration, or gestalt. ‘Some « common words such as set, setting, 

- shift, tension, and a few others are e assigned limited and special 1 meanings. _ 

‘The new terms seem of doubtful value. Such efforts usually create an illusion 

~ of novelty and always waste valuable time. Should there be a scientific | 
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one and indivisible: the clothing of who recall his 


statement that breathing is as much a function of the air as of the lungs, or 
_ the same author’s discussion of habits as social functions, will probably con- 
Z clude that the present book has been anticipated for a generation. Mead’ Ss 
Te - discussion of the way in which the subjects i incorporate the environment for 
- a the e very f formation of personality i is a far more adequate statement. There 
: is no reference to Dewey and, if one may judge by internal evidence, the 
_ author has no acquaintance with Mead, Cooley, Thomas or any of anumber _ 
__ of our men who have spoken authoritatively on the subjects treated in the : 
‘ ty book. An adequate knowledge of the literature would probably have led to 


modification of many statements and, to 


of not ‘The a few. 


strong ‘It assumes a naive ‘ “copy perception, a view 
q - discredited long ago. The assertion that all consciousness is symbolic leads, 
of course, to the neglect of the distinction between experience as simply had 
or enjoyed, and that which is known and interpreted. T his cardinal error~ 
of identifying immediate experience and reflective e experience — the 
.. ~ A consistent holism. would have related e emotion to action, a emotion is 
neither a thing nor a force. Emotions are called “symbols ‘of value-laden | 
facts.’ But t we know, do we not, that “emotion” i is a 
oe bya a semantic convention? The e experience is consister tly adverbial; 
ce Perception i is presented as the result of the p pow er of certain c organisms to 
. fia mental pictures. Holism would seem to have been better served 
by describing perception as inextricably connected with action instead of a 
the old and inadequate separation. It is actually asserted i in the book that _ 
certain organisms may even produce movement ‘ ‘in response to volition. _ 
Volition, incidentally, suffers a serious loss of prestige ina passage wherein 
the will is called a “discrepancy” in the | organization of the “biosphere.” 
Owing to the “will,” the self becomes a “state within a state” (which any _ 
(political scientist would deprecate), and trouble is caused because the 
“conscious self” tries to acquire a ‘hegemony although it is not really com-— 
petent to govern the whole. Moreover, the information which we obtain of | 
_ ourselves is “ “not an entirely true picture of reality. T his 1 inaccuracy is not ie 
asserted of abnormal subjects: but of all of us, including this reviewer— Pe 
even the author of the book under review. 
Bs The student who i is familiar with the literature will note a number of | 
serious omissions. The concept of role is missing, as also is any recognition — 
7 a the multiplicity of selves or of the conflicts between them. Nor is there 
any notion of the’ genetic aspect of the self or of the dependence — 
social | environment f for its very | beginning. A A hotistic c theory could have made 
good use of this knowledge. 
The chapter on integration is p peak of the argument. 
.- he new logic i is to be a logic of systems, and systems depend on arrange- 


ment in shinee The “biosphere” does not seem significantly spatial, and so 
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“the “personality” is said t to have > three dimensions: depth; progression, 
_ which i is ; perpendicular to the vertical; -and the transverse direction, which 


ed 
_ when we write a letter. There is s little ‘that c comes of this our » de force. [a 
= ona here is abundant | need for an n adequate and systematic erm of a 


as Itw bea disservice to scie 


added evidence that Sherman's Basis P ard considering its basic 
problems to be social rather than exclusively physiological is continuing. 
Of course Sherman is not listed as a t professional psychologist. Yet this text, _ 
_ which was elaborated from his earlier Mental Hygiene and Education, is . 
d essentially | a psychological treatise. In writing this later book one of Sher- 
5 -man’ s aims has been to show that behavior problems must be attacked both 
through experimental and through c clinical, i.e., , social, procedures. 
mest) ‘The first two chapters t treat in a modern 1 manner er the to topics s of poe ae 
- motivation, and frustration. These chapters are follow ed by one on the 
- theories of personality. The treatment here, while not exhaustive i in scope, 
"gives a fair view of the conflicting ‘theories. Personality is defined “a sa 
concept of the integration of traits: and their use in adjustment in Fs un 
situations’ A (p. 108). The subsection on typology i is unfortunately incom- 
_ plete, as the accounts of the new Sheldon theories were published after after the — 


4 Next in order comes a chapter. on common mechanisms of adjustment _ 
and an exceptionally well-written discussion on the the ‘measurement of 

A noteworthy omission in the latter chapter i is any ‘mention 

Moreno’s sociometric methods, now receiving much attention 
oth in socio ogy and in psychology. 
“3 Perhaps the most disappointing ae of the book is that which deals a . 
with the topic of the attitudes and | the opinions. - The meager treatment is 
surprising, for certainly the problems which arise from a consideration of 
these phases of PS behavior are both basic and, toa great | —, . 
‘The last four cha ters deal with conflicts, delin uent Pn ‘the neu- 
and ‘mental abnormalities (the psychoses). Throughout these chapters 
the author is careful to give each theoretical position a fair treatment—so _ 
careful, in fact, that the reader is likely to be forced i into the conviction that — 
‘little t that i is ‘definite i is known about these topics. These chapters are well i 
Bega yee and give one of the most complete surveys the reviewer has 4 
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; in influences of 1 various types—training problems, frustra- 


ve aoa ‘of a neurosis. No one has shown, however, that these factors are’ 


= related to the psychoses although . . . the symptoms may be. deter- ; 
in part by the individual’ backgrounds and ind experiences” (p. . 41 


a Gesture « and Environment. A Tentative Study of Some oth the ies 
and ‘Linguistic’ Aspects of the Gestural Behavior of Eastern Jews and 
Southern Italians in New York City, Living Under Similar as well as 
Different By Davip | Erron. Sketches by 


Press, 941. Pp. x 184. $2. 2.25. 
This ‘study i is significant in its ingenuity of even ‘if it is not en- { 
surprising (to. the sociologist) its conclusions. It begins with 
review of theories concerning gesture-theories which generally follow the 
_ hypothesis ¢ of racial determinism, and which are almost entirely speculative 
in character. In this connection ‘the author presents historical evidence to 
show that such: peoples a as the English and French have varied considerably _ 
in their use and evaluation of géstures. Thus Frenchmen of the 16th century © 
and later prided themselves on their rational austerity and believed that 
only vulgar foreigners talked with their hands. With the French Revolution — 


the the shift in ideals from the honnéte homme to the dme sensible, however, — 


—— 


4 
4 


an.” 


the basis was laid for the mo odern ‘ ‘emotional Frenchman.’ 
: a In the “e experimental” and major part of this study, the author makes a_ 
"detailed, comparative study of the gestural behavior of some Eastern 
u a and Southern Italians residing in the United States, together with their _ 
_ Americanized « descendants. By meticulous use ofa four-fold method consist- 
jae of (1) direct observation in natural situations, (2): sketches from life aa 
similar situations, rough counting, (4) ‘ ‘motion pictures: studied by 
(a) « observations and. judgments of naive observers, and (b) graphs and 
a8 charts, together with measurements and tabulations of the same,” :. 
. aM author defines the typical gestural forms of traditional | Eastern Jews an 
Italians. These two peoples are almost opposites in their 
behavior, : and each exhibits a well-defined character. Among the Jews, cr 
= especially of Lithuanian and Polish origin, for instance, the axis of arm 
= motion centers at the elbow and / or the wrist, while the Southern Italians 
gesture with the whole ; arm. The former one arm at a time, the 
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a lively ‘ “turtle-like” fashion, he maintains close 5 physical ‘contact with his 
listener, frequently touching, g grasping, or poking at him, and there is much ‘ta . 
group gesturing, even “chorus of divergent monologues,” as the author 
- aptly phrases i it. The gestures of these Jews, i in contrast to the Italians, are oe 
; ideographic rather than pictorial or symbolic—related to the’ “how” rather — 
than to the “what’ of the re-enacted ideas. 
ha he Americanized descendants of these Jews and Italians deviate sharply 7 
7 a from the ancestral gestural patterns, and this in proportion to their cultural | 
assimilation. It is this evidence which effectively refutes the hypotheses of — 
racial determinists. It includes the partially-assimilated descendant 
_ who has a mixed or hybrid gesture, complicated at times by more than two 
' cultural traditions. The gestural behavior expressed at any given moment = 
seems to be an integral part of the role assumed by the individual, par- 
ticularly the language spoken: thus there is “gestural bilingualism.’ same . 
_ Not the least interesting portion of this ' volume are the nineteen pages . 
by Stuyvesant Van Veen. They ren render the verbal descriptions 
A more understandable, and suggest the possibility of diversifying the tech- 
= of present-day sociological research. The methods and results of 
a 4 this study , as the author suggests in passing, should have important conse- 
quences ir in the field of social 


Sao Paulo, Brasil: Companhia Editora Nacional, 1940. Pp. xv+343- 


Described in the subtitle as “a sociological study of the German i immi-_ q 
a grants and their - descendents,” this volume is one of a a collection of F Brasili- | 
ana done under the direction of Fernando de Azevedo, now totalling about 
two hundred publications. Including studies in anthropology, demography, 

: _ ethnology, and sociology, t this: Biblioteca Pedagégica Brasilerra is a gold 
mine for the North American reader who is able to use Portuguese. Ech a 
—— is himself a member of the group | he so accurately describes. -» 


addition to the book | under review, he has published n nine other works « of 
considerable merit as well as numerous magazine articles, and like most _ 
~ Latin-American scholars, has found time in odd moments to serve as an 
. editor, for he is on the s staff of Sociologta, a quarterly journal now in its third . . 
Assimilation and Populations in Brazil is of mo more than ordinary 
interest to North American sociologists for | two reasons. In the first place, - 
pets is certainly timely. Events of the past few years have left us extremely a 
aware of the German immigration into Brazil. Unfortunately, our aw areness 
nt as been accompanied b by an almost abysmal ignorance, as is evidenced — 
/ by the fact that we have quite generally thought of Brazil as the most 
likely port of entry for the infiltration of totalitarian ideologies. -A — 
edge of Brazilian history and the reading of this book would have gone far 
_ toward preparing us for the events of the re recent Rio de postal dll 
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we are to suleide ‘contemporary events in the field of inter-American 
. Moreover, the book merits attention because it is genuinely sociological. 
Willems is obviously abreast of recent theoretical developments both in 
_ Europe and the United States. He reads and writes English, and probably - oe 
- also speaks it. A glance at his citations and bibliography will serve to a 
4 gest a familiarity with works in this country that makes our corresponding © 
ignorance of developments in Latin America appear provincial. Here, then, ; 
7 ‘isa a work that not only provides us with data that we need but also 1 inter- 
prets those data against a theoretical background designed to give them 1 the: 
poor value. For, certainly, it should be ur unecessary to defend the prop- 
osition that the essential information we need for wise social ‘engineering 
the development of “hemispheric solidarity” is sociological. 
aa _ The book opens | with two chapters dealing with ‘ “The he Concept o of Assimi- i" 
lation” and “General Characteristics of the Process of Assimilation.” 
Chapter Three is a consideration of “Factors Influencing Assimilation’ ” and 
marks the beginning of Willems’ analysis of the German migration to Brazil. ms. 
The remainder of the book rests on data gathered during a five-year resi- 
dence in the areas of German settlement, particularly in the region moral 
b ae as s the Catarine coast. The | plan followed in each chapter i is that of } present- 
nga a given aspect of the process of assimilation and it tothe 
wa he closing chapter gives an excellent summary of the entire book. In 
with sound theory, Willems draws a sharp conceptual distinction 
__ betwee een acclimatization, adaptation, and amalgamation a as biological proc- Ve 
esses, and id assimilation, which he defines as “exclusively social.” In his 
view, an understanding of the process of ass assimilation among a group J 
a _ immigrants de mands an analysis of the country from which they migrated. 
4 ; Accordingly, he so approaches his problem and finds that “ among the — 
German emigrants of the last century it is possible to distinguish 
"principal groups—the small landowners of the southern part of Germany, © 
_ the rural proletariat from the east, and the intellectuals who came from all 
_ the German states.’”’ The causes which impelled these people to migrate are 
? listed as rural population density, excessive division of lands through in- 
hte high taxes, propaganda of colonization companies, , political per- | 


_ secution, and the attractions offered by the fluid | social conditions of the _ 7 


Investigation of the vital statistics of ‘the colonists suggests t that ‘ ‘there 
14 is no doubt of the ca capacity y of the German elements to survive and thrive in 


a oe subtropical areas in spite of the fact that there are always initial difficulties — 


of adjustment. ” Willems correctly observes, however, that such statistics 

. about the degree of secommodation or assimilation. He | 

turns, therefore, a consideration of these processes assuch. 
One. factor n rapid assimilation was the inevitable disillu-— 
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T his influence, howe ever, into insignificance in comparison with i 

_ the cultural isolation imposed upon the immigrants which “simply made j 
assimilation impossible, , facilitating, on the contrary, the formation of 

relatively distinct and autonomous cultural traits. From this it resulted | 

that: the immigrants developed a culture which was s equally unlike | that 
Ww hich they had left and that into which they were moving. L Later, it was 

this situation which led to an conflict between the early i immigrants ‘and a 


contact betw een had been established, 
conflicts inevitably ensued. Willems holds that it is necessary to study such a 
J conflicts against the background « of a typical manifestation which he terms a 


the 
“social resentment” (0 and which he describes a as 


‘finds itself in between two races or two cultures without really belonging to 


a, his argin al position is ¢ characterized by “attitudinal ambivalence.” 
“In relation to the Brazilian, the ambivalence of the immigrant, his hesi- 
7 ‘tation and vacillation between the two cultures, is only to be understood © 
as a function of the ambiguous attitudes which the Brazilian population, | 
particularly the older people, took tow ards him.’ Ample evidence of this 
_ ambivalence i is to be found i ‘in the > numerous foreign-language publicatio Ss 
of the Teuto-Brazilian group where attempts are made to carry water o 


he shoulders in an effort to stop the process of complete assimilation. — 


In this the press assists and, in main, are 
; desirable. There is to be noted, however, a tendency for m marginal gr groups to. 
be transformed into ‘ ‘ethnic minorities” ’ and this, of course cal 
greatly slowing down the process of assimilation. 
In his analysis of language as a factor in assimilation, the author presents, 
~ some of his most interesting materials. In general, as is to be expected, the 
effort to prevent the loss of the mother tongue is followed by the develop- 
ment of a linguistic “Duke’s Mixture,’ ” and in spite of opposition, the 
mother tongue is finally forced to yield to the language of the e adopted 
country, though the rate of change is conan by such factors as religion, 
The examination of the structure in marginal groups indicates that 


af 


ith reference to the economic organization of the 
- finds that the facts are in accord with W eber’s contention that there is a B 
relationship between Protestantism and_ capitalism. In consequence, he 
ee notes a difference between th the economic attitudes of f Protestant @ and Catho- 
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among Catholics and the poorer classes. In Willems’ own words, “An exam- as: 
_ ~~~ ination of the family structure reveals the retention of many culture traits — f “% 
derived from the German and Anglo-Saxon family organization.”’ The par- 7 egio 
ticipation of the woman in masculine activities and notions regarding evel 
met 
im 
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the 


casional on the be others” Because of these conceptions the 
function of | work, there is much confusion and conflict, particularly in the. 
Pp y 
ore urban | areas. W ith reference to the agricultural areas Willems observes that 
omg: exist side by side “the highly rational notions and processes derived | | 
_ from capitalism and the irrational practices brought from Europe or bor- 
rowed from the Indians.” Furthermore, due to axiological factors, it is 


possible. to observe “widely “differing agricultural practices among "groups 
diving j in the same region | but coming fi from different parts | of Europe.” —— 

-?’ The chapter. dealing with the influence of the , church o on the process of 

assimilation is quite : stimulating. According to o Willems, the asco 

Teuto-Brazilian communities a are ‘relatively i impervious to assimilation due 

a the tremendous resistance generated by the fusion of religious and ethnic 

‘ideas. On the o other hand, “the influence of the Catholic clergy i is 


In the field of education, “i it is necessary * Yistinguish t between the inci- 


dental education offered by the social milieu. and the formal education 
provided by the schools.” Up to the present, the process of ‘ “Brazilianiza- 
- tion’ ’ has been carried almost entirely by incidental “exposure to » the sur- 
rounding environment. So far as the schools are concerned, it is important — 
to note that there are basic differences between the schools maintained by 
= the marginal groups in Brazil and the schools in ‘Germany. F urthermore, _ 7 
: while the schools maintained by Catholic Teuto-Brazilians differ little, if at 
4 all, from the public schools, the ; schools of the Protestant groups * ‘transmit | 
values and ideas destined to transform their marginal groups into ‘ethnic: 
a minorities,” 1 the net effect being to slow down the process of assimilation. © ne 
aaa the area of law and politics, Willems notes a basic conflict between two | 
4 conceptions of law—ius sanguinis and ius soli. Quoting Pontes de Miranda, _ - 
Willems observes that ‘ ‘European peoples . . . generally adopt ius sanguinis 
> — (blood law), whereas South Americans, influenced by the heterogeneous 
character of their populations, tend to base their laws on the conception of 


“ne - ius soli (territorial law). In the ¢ efforts of marginal | groups to o reconcile their a 


— guinis, the same attitude being revealed by t the Brazilians in their tendency 
to classify people by racial characteristics. Willems concludes that ‘ ‘both © . 
_ conceptions « carried to their logical extremes are detrimental to the process - 
” 
of assimilation.’ factor assimilation is the notion 
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Vongressman n Tolan’s 's House Committee investigating 


4 : passed through two distinct phases since its inception. The first was th 
“s “Grapes of Wrath” phase, in which the Committee probed i into the results: 
of depression- induced migration, stressing the manner in which migrants 

_ were cuffed about and generally mistreated throughout the decade of the 

ae 1930's. More, recently, however, the Committee has shifted i its interest and 


to fit the v very different of war-boom | 


Serr. 


a 


is upon ina added at the end of the 
The basic conclusions Collins shad drawn from the Committee’ s record 
long since become truisms among migration students, but unfortu- 

a] nately not among the > public a at large, to whom this book i is addressed — 2 
a4 One o of these conclusions is simply this: “Migration i is a national affair.” “ 
= he Tolan Committee has had to fight constantly against | the notion that 
distress migration is a private affair between Los Angeles and the State of 

Oklahoma. Every American community is the source of destitute migrants, 
_ and every American ican community finds destitute migrants i in its midst. But = 
virtually no ) community will accept responsibility for giving relief to “some-_ 

one e else’s’ migrants. It i is now obvious to all ll that nothing short of Federal 


aid can ‘stop the shameless buck-p -passing that ‘solved” 


nor wishful but hard as demonstrated i in 
recent research studies. Indeed, you might be a destitute migrant yourself — 
. day, warns Mr. Collins, pointing to a frightening case study in which 
one Tolan Committee witness found his * “$5,000 to $7,000 a year income 
bya a tiny semimonthly ‘non-settled’ relief check. 
Collins’ progressive recommendations for lightening ‘the burdens” 
destitute migrants include extension of FSA camps and cooperative farms 
on the Casa Grande model, soil conservation, uniform settlement laws, and — 


- Collins’ method of presentation is generally effective, despite a habit = 


golds a into a strange archaic double-talk. T hus, cotton 
” Malaria 


Vork Projects Administration 
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Collins also points out that destitute migrants are not really creatures 
from the lower depths. Migrants are people who “retain the spunk to get 
int 
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5 5 Citizens. By GERHART Sarncer. New Y ork: 


— 


Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 286. $3. 


T This study of recently-arrived refugees from wes was set up as a re- 
search project in cooperation with several colleges and social agencies in the 
= of New York. The author, who is both a German refugee and a trained 
social I scientist, was assisted in the collection of materials by a group of 
college : students , who interviewed a number of refugees, analyzed records of — 
social agencies, _and consulted employers and others who had come into 


_ The central theme of the book i is the process of Americanization of the - 
100 ,000 or more European refugees who came to this country after Hitler’ Ss _ 
3 to power in 1933. In the introductory chapters the author discusses es such iz: t 
questions as the number and nationality o of the refugees, the conditions 
~ which drove them c out of | Europe, and the effects of oppression on their | 
personalities. The main body of the book deals with the immigrants’ early 
; _ experiences in America i in their search for homes and jobs. Many of thee 
recent migrants, it is pointed out, belonged to the upper ‘middle class, and 
were qualified by training and experience to engage in professional work | 
. and hold responsible | positions. Their inevitable shift of status to the lower ; 
and economic arrival 1 in this country stands out as 


if it were in terms. One of ii its 
a res is the limited space given to statistical data, a lack which < appar- 
— enty grows out of the inadequacy of governmental records of migration. _ 
= From the point of view of the reviewer, the purpose of the book could ag 
have been accomplished even more satisfactorily if it had been condensed | 
P y 
_ into a smaller compass. It is unfortunate that t the pattern of American —— 
“monographs goes in the direction of prolixity instead of brevity. Greater 
attention to the condensation of materials on the part of American social - 
‘scientists might well prove to be a great boon to the field of ae” 


When Peoples Meet: . A Study i in Race, and Culture Contacts. iced by ALAIN © 
and Bernuarp J. Stern. New York: Progressive Education 


Association. Pp. 768. $3. 

Besides fifteen introductory chapter analyses by the editors, this book 

a consists of ninety-five excerpts from publications of seventy- six different 

_ scholars. Often the passages used have been condensed to a fourth ora 

4 fifth, but the job of compression appears to have been excellently done. It ae 

As safe to say that this volume comprises the essence of some 2500-3000 

: pages zes of the best that has appeared on the various aspects of the subject. | 
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of 
Culture The Ways of Dominant | Devices a The 
_ Ways of Submerged Peoples; Tactics of Survival and Counter- 
Contemporary Scene in Inter-Cultural Relations. 
Te authors are very skeptical of the dogmas of the ilies as, for = 
=a example, that historic peoples are true racial groups and | represent “pure aa 
races”; ; that intelligence and capacity for cultural development are deter- a 
mined by factors of race; that human cultures and civilizations, being 


4 ‘racially characteristic : are thus proprietary possessions of of "specific ‘Taces, 


Assertion; 


nations, or classes. 


a hen one e people | holds another do down, or i is trying to « do ) SO, We ma 


sure that the race-distinctness and race-endowment concepts w will be worked — a 


for all they are worth—and a lot more! For they do yeoman’s service ein ; 
ees one’s more scrupulous brethren and to carping outsiders—_ 


the devices of dominance and exploitation that are certain to be employed. a 
The review er—having gone about quite a little among stranger peoples and 


piffle and bunk, yet he is by no means convinced that all branches of man- 
kind are virtually equal in natural capacity. He looks upon some alien 
- peoples and stocks as decidedly more worth protecting, even ‘incorporating, — 


the: twenty papers presented within the field, T “he Ways of 


Peoples, most relate to the reactions of Negroes and American Indians to” 
“White dominance, although a few are of a general character. T hey are, no 


as good specimens of “scientific” of the subject as can 


Contemporary 


Scene” is lighted up by such 
Macartney’ s “Nationalism and the Minorities” Sapir’s “Lh Language and 
National Antagonisms”; Jaszi’s “ ‘Reversals of Dominance in 
Europe”; Frick’s s “The. Nazi Racialist 
WwW ebb’ ‘National Minorities and the Soviet Union. 


t it 


“My Ini India, My America. . By Krisunaat an 
An? 


hes author of this book, , who is young enough to have grown up in the 

Gandhi awakening, came ‘to America with a student’s interest and en- 

_ thusiasm, and has written what is unquestionably the best book so far 

available on India. nag: here was new and attracted 


is that are incisive. 


= 


— 
found on the subject of majority and minority population elements, city 
dominant and submerged peoples, as in this book, 1 am surei don'tknow two 
bull 
— 


Sometimes he to himself just before ‘becoming flippant, but his 


_ humor has convincing sincerity. In the first part of the book are many com- 
_-~parisons of the two countries that throw each into focus, not always to the ~ 
Ee credit of either. . Having demonstrated a capacity to look at India through © 
American eyes, _ the author devotes more than two-thirds of the book to 
: 2 interpreting India to America. He does not overburden his presentation 
= too much history and philosophy, and uses no more Indian words than 
are necessary, , but both history and philosophy somehow are always ap-— 
- parent We are given a picture of the way Hindus think, an analysis of” 
_ non- violence, and a clarifying discussion of British-Indian relations which 
a is not without some heat, but is remarkably objective. A most valuable 
3 contribution is a well-balanced discussion of contemporary personalities, — 
beginning with - Gandhi, Nehru, and Tagore, whose names are familiar to 
4 
_ Americans, and then including many others of dynamic importance ar- : 
. _ ranged according to the ideological as well as the political parts they play oe 
8 There is reference t to some of the forerunners of these leaders, but the 
i reader i is not burdened by excessive attention to the names of the departed. bats 
Finally, there is a consideration of India’s part in the present world. The 
; author is still young, and this gives a freshness to the book that he « could — 
not get hence. tT ime book i is in and is 
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The 


iia of the the Jews in Rome. By HERMANN VOGELSTEIN. Philadelphia: 


oceity 


po History of the Fews in Rome ‘published in 1895 at by H 
Vogelstein and | Paul Rieger.) Colorful indeed is the story of the eternal | - 

city’s most eternal inhabitants, the Jews, who have lived there for more than ; 
two thousand years and survived. The author traces their varied fortunes — 
from their early in pagan where were on tl 1 the whole 


and de-racination in Fascist Italy. Roman is interesting 
asa cultare ¢ case study because of Rome’s position in the 


from peed into the problems anti- group « ‘con. 
= the sociologist will be interested in the assimilative and acculturative i: 
processes that obtained in Roman Jewry, which led to a high degree of de- - 


as Yet the Jews of Rome were well organized by an — ; 


4 


~ 


| 


| 
— 
: Commu Series, published Dy the Jewish Publication 
| 
| 


respon for the assistance of refugees from 
countries. The enforcement of primary group: -controls is illustrated i in a 
- special appendix, the * ‘Pragmatica of 1702,” "an interesting series of com- 
‘st en regulations ba based on the ethico-moral standards of Judaism, en- 


aphy and full index. 


abstractions we must within a strictly defined period.” In pursuit 
this valid methodological. concept the author confines himself to the 
___ generation which was born about the middle of the first century A.D., and a 
7 4 produces the most useful and vivid picture of Roman private life that has — 
yet appeared: The work is, in general, realistic in its approach and does full : 
= justice to theleconomic factors i in Roman life and describes well the highly- 
- _ stratified ¢ class structure of the early Roman empire. The author is thus, 
for the most part, saved from assumptions about a ' “society as such’ ” which 
_ dog so much French classical scholarship under the influence of the school 
of Durkheim. In his treatment of religion the author frequently lapses into 
. The bibli- 
ography and notes contributed by the the American editor are not ‘the ad 


_ This is an excellent study by a historian of an integrated body of socio 


logical In the the author p a a somewhat puz- 


‘considering immigrant adjustment on the local ‘scale ¢i can > ‘influence of 
the milieu be given full weight. Comprehending that, the practical wil 
ologists” heretofore directly concerned with “these ‘matters 
produced a number of excellent community s studies. But since restrictive 
legislation has pushed the immigration problem into his sphere, the his 
_ torian now faces the primary obligation of analyzing i it.” The reader is _ 
in some bewilderment as to whether this statement is meant to imply that — 

nothing properly c comes within the — of history \ until some laws have 


7 


= 
~ 
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or the chaning aft the materials. 
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_ affect the value of the book. The subject matter of both history and so- Af 


REVIEWS 
‘The — immigration movement to the United States is an on, | 
4 ally spectacular and influential composite of innumerable minor elements, 


differing widely among themselves although u uniting to form a a generalized 


picture. | . Many studies of particular units in’ this great complex have al- 
ready appeared, and have proved effective in promoting and understanding 


on a all the factors, forces, and consequences involv ed. The immigration to 
Boston during the first half of the nineteenth century is an a alt 


appropriate subject for such study, not only because of the geographical 
-— Timieation o of its destination, but also because of of the restricted 1 nature of Fits 
source. These immigrants were predominantly Irish, similar in racial con-— 


stitution | cultural background, and migrating for essentially uniform 


Handlin presents a scholarly, unbiased, and revealing account of the 
_ development of this movement and its impact upon the entrenched Boston — 
_ population. The story of the resulting clash of cultures and the eventual — 
- working adjustments i is revealing. The book is an excellent case study in the — 
_ great problem of social assimilation. One feature, among others, that. stands — 
out: clearly is its refutation _of the all-too-comforting and popular notion | 
that the American community, local or national, has been able to accept — 

“great | contingents of foreign” population | without. experiencing 

and lasting modifications of its own cultural 

New York 


s book represents a continuation of Herskovits’ interest in the Negro 
and acculturation in the New World and is the immediate outgrowth of a7 
research memorandum which he prepared for the Carnegie-Myrdal study 


of the > Negro i in | America. V WwW Vhile the title le might “suggest to then novice that 


a Negro past. Herskovits stating the “myth”: Negroes are of 
i i, a childlike nature and adjust easily to harsh conditions; that only the lower 
[ African classes were enslaved; that Negroes came from all parts of Africa, 


bey 
i were distributed and “disciplined : as slaves in America in such a way chat 


they: could not retain their old heritages; that the African cultures were so 


savage anyway that ¢ they would naturally | have to give way to the si superior 
x hite culture; and that “the Negro is thus a man without a past.” He ~ 


“8 illustrates the deplorable state of affairs in which scholars have been guilty 
of following the “myth” by citing the works of men like R. E. Park, E. F. 
Frazier, Charles S. Johnson, , and 


. = 4 x After a a plea for the significance of Africanisms ms for research on the Negro. - 


2 
of his argument. He first discusses tribal origins, the African’ background, — 
the Negro’s reaction to enslaveme nt, , and the acculturative process in — 


and for planning practical programs, the author launches into the details 5 


| 
— 
— 
| 
— 


“America. The various points in the “ ‘mythology” are one one so 
t Africanisms had a to ‘survive. T hen follow 


anisms 


guage and the arts. Foally 2 come some brief conclusions and an gical 
AML praise to the author for bringing tc to bear on his problem | his wide 
knowledge of West Africa and of American Negro culture and for filling in’ 
certain gaps in our knowledge of Africanisms. Lack of space forbids de- 


non _ tailed criticisms, but a few may be mentioned briefly. (1) The * ‘myth” 


‘minor gaps in previous works, to depreciate the work of authors who 
interpreted the Negro without recourse to Africanisms, and to an un- 
warranted enthusiasm over the‘ ‘practical values” of an exact knowledge of 
Africanisms. (3) There ‘not sufficient ‘perspective on the quantitative 


rk of the hen gr wages seems s definitely overdone. (2) the author’ Ss 


= , after reading pages on linguistic : survivals i in the Gullah ocaclainng one 

_ might. like to know how many Negroes speak Gullah today and how m many 
fee a are likely to be speaking it fifty y years hence. (4) Herskovits complains that q 

educators, health officials, etc., ignore the practical implications of African- _ 
rooted ‘customs and behavior among Negroes, yet he makes not one con- 

crete suggestion as to how the knowledge of Africanisms is to be applied. 4 


_As a matter of fact, most Southern educators, health workers, employ ers, 


etc., have long been a aware of and made allowance for differentials i in — 
and White behavior, a and they v will bes «pe to see how their tasks are to q 


One immensely practical problem m is how a prevent this book, which ‘te a 
purpose and should do “much good, from becoming the 
4 of those who are looking for new w justifications for the. segregation and dif- — 
Ot Author and publisher have used the system of placing all footnotes in. 
‘ the back of the book—an abominable practice when, as in the present —_ 
the author so frequently does not tell who is being quoted. One author is 
_ quoted or cited at least nine times, yet the author’s name never appears in 
the text. t. Again, x let the reader see. how Sieg it takes him to find “Miss 


University of North Carolina 


Childhood: A of Indi genous Education in an nE st African 


 Seudies. among primitive peoples have often suffered because 


of too-narrow conceptions of the field of i inquiry. . However, with the recog- q 

‘nition of the implications of the fact that even in the absence of formal in- 

‘stitutions devoted specifically to teaching ‘the 3 young, the individual is 


@ 
a 


— 
= 
i 
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— 
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a Other defects i in the work are for the most part minor. It is sometimes _ 


REVIEWS 


child 
is one of these. Starting the preparations ‘made for coming 
an it follows the individual from the time of his entry into society 
- through infancy, childhood, adolescence, and marriage to the time when he 


_Teplaces the preceding generation through the death of his p parents. 


ofa particular problem i ina society whose culture has been com- 


_ prehensiv yely studied. Telling us e has been made of the 62 references on the — 


Two examples of the manner in _r the spontaneous play activity y of © 


4 Chaga children at very early ages may anticipate t. their role in later life may 
7 be cited. A boy who had played with toy hoes even before he was sure reof 


himself on his feet, at two years and three months “‘had made a little irregu- 


= lar garden for himself without advice or control from any of his. elders. Tn 


i planted a few beans and irrigated them with his urine. ae gil at the. e.age . 
one year, already “immediately looks around for a stick to place or on her we 
head, , though she cannot yet walk” whenever she sees her mother return 


a = a load on her head. Nine months later she tried to balance a tin, 


filled with sticks and stones, on her head without supporting it with her 
 Chaga- parents s take a hand in directing their child’s behavior at a still y 
_ earlier age. When a child begins to stand for the first time, “little bells are — 
tied round his ankles to give him pleasure in stamping his foot so that he 
: - may become steady on his legs. For an infant that has not learned to walk — 
va ats twelve > months a little apparatus is is constructed for practising. Two —— 
props are rammed into the ground and a long pole is laid across them. The 
4 child enjoys raising himself up at the pole and sidling along from one prop | 
to the other. If he is sluggish, the mother places a banana, a bell, or a toy 
geet and as the infant approaches, transfers it to ‘the other end. ile 
Not the least i important of Raum’s contributions to the study of primitive 
education, certainly, i is his critical review of the theories which have been 
developed concerning it. A comprehensive list of works dealing \ with primi-_ 


the most part, justified. T he main weakness of this section is a decided bias 


a tive education are discussed; the criticisms of these are 2 forthright and, for 


sin favor of Malinowski, which \ will t be obvious to the reader in the discoveries © 


which are credited to him, the prominence given to his works which have a 


— indirect bearing upon the subject, and tl all 


aie determine whether statements are meant to apply to the coos. 
-_ alone, or to ) be taken as SS on n education in all primitive socie- 


other i interpretations seem for the examp les that are given 


— 
— 
— 
— 
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= 


be 


“illustrations. a few instances the use of the wor word “educational” is 


ziling, particular 
bride price (p. aa. ‘While the rituals and omens cunning paar birth a are 


a _ unquestionably a part of Chaga culture and as such are learned by adults, one — 
"wonders why these are described i in detail when the techniques of agricul- 
=) ture, cooking and housekeeping, the ingredients of specific charms, etc., are = 
== And finally, in view of the fact that the general organization of ‘the: 
book follows the life-cycle of the individual, it is curious that it should begin _ 
with; a description of the education of the husband and wife for parenthood; _ 
_ this would seem logically to follow the discussion of preparation for e m 


western University 
Married Lie in an African By: Ls ith an Introduction by 


Sexual ip It tyes in a detailed way 


aspect of court hip, betrothal, marriage, | family life, household routine, and 
the relation of parent and child, among the Kgatla. The Kgatla people 
have been exposed to European influences for a century, and their old tribal 
culture has been greatly modified. Social change, then, is the main theme 
of the book. The author has" tried “to record the ancient usages, also to” 
. ‘indicate. how far they survive or have been displaced, and t to ascertain | the = 
"reasons for the changes that have taken place.” 
European influences,” Schapera finds, * “have not inauni- 
form direction. /Some have tended to loosen the ties uniting the family, and 
ioe x therefore produce instability; others have created a new basis for harmo- 
- nious relations an among its members.” ’ The e author warns that ‘ “disintegration” 
at 


not synonymous \ with ‘ ‘demoralization,’ and says that “the process at 
work 1 may perhaps be 1 more accurately described as one of ‘reconstruc-— 
me tion.’ ” So far, however, the constructive forces are “less potent than the 
“disintegrating te tendencies. Malinowski’s introduction to the book is, in- 
- cidentally, a a forceful statement of the need for the anthropologist’ s being © 
_ alive to “the solid realities of human destiny,” so as “‘to supply the he states- 


with wide, sound, and well- matured knowledge.’ 


University of 1 North Carolina 


The Baiga. By Verrier LWIN. London: John 


Here is an ‘dhniastaie that isa a joy to read. It is well written, oo 
tive, and best of all, convincing as a portrayal of the realities of Baiga life. — 


— 
@ 
| 
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The people who inhab t this book are men and women, not bloodles ; 
positories curious customs. Sociology textbooks are apt to cull anthro. 
— pological examples from a select list of standard monographs, the usual — 
" source for India being Rivers’ The Todas. While Rivers’ work still stands - 
| PA. a classic of careful descriptive writing, it gives only the rules of the. terme ; 
game and none of the interplay that takes place within the tribe. It has” 
3 about the same relation to the excitable and exciting life of the Todas a as 
te revelevant chapter in Hoyle bears toa good rousing round of draw 
poker. Elwin’s account of a tribe in India not only depicts the formal struc- 


ture of the culture, but also tells what goes on inside. 


settled i in an apr ‘Ceneral Indian 
~ his Society for the Service of the Gonds, built a school and a leper refuge. .? 
Recently he married a girl of the Gond tribe. Elwin was soon attracted to — 
the Baiga, neighbors of the Gonds. His first encounter with them is recorded — 
his published diary (Leaves from the Fungle, p pp. 130-131, 1936). 
3 Psychologically, the Baiga wear no man ’s collar. Their neighbors hold 
- them i in awe as powerful magicians, : and they themselves are the first to ri 
admit that they have a firmer grip on the supernatural than any ~s 
people’ in the world. Caste- like stratifications occur within the tribe but, far 
_ from acknowledging the spiritual suzerainty of the Brahmins, the Baiga — 7 
oe will not take food or water from them and generally regard | the Brahmins as _ ‘ 
inferior. This is because of the dark and unfounded s suspicion that Brahmins =a 


lax i in the matter of menstrual seclusion. 


The one serious blow to Baiga self-esteem has come about throug cho 


3 
4 


_madic cultiva ators s who 10 clear and burn a patch of jungle, youd it for a few 
Bescon , then move to a new site. Those villages which have made the change 
— from hoe cultivation to the government-sponsored plough agriculture have 
lost the ‘tight i integrity y of aboriginal life. Elwin remarks (p. 131), “T he e con- 
trast between a bewar-cutting village and a ‘civilized’ village is ae 
the social and religious life of the latter is emasculated, void of reality and — 
vigour. Materially, it may be better off, but the inner life of the people i is be ‘. 
~— and the Baiga of these villages will soon sink to the dead level of 
apathy and futility of their semi-civilized neighbours. Social scientists. 
rently concerned with problems of morale would do well to consider the We 
history of these > Baiga and whose zest and spirit 


that is isa going ‘concern. Certain 1 aspects of tribal life that usually 
_- receive scant attention are fully detailed. The gap between theo ie 
=e a proper behavior and actual conduct is well documented, as is the sient 
_ human tendency for the interpretation of social codes to be influenced by 
a: status of a culprit. Thus snarriage within the sib, theoretically incest, — 


be overlooked done a person of i importance or 
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he fairly common. O v 
to Elwin that “It is not a very great sin to go pinangs ss Big or sister. 
Elwin attributes the frequency of incest to a weakening of the laws of © 
exogamy, but offers little proof. Equally doubtful are a few other historical a 
reconstructions. The method of killing pigs by crushing need not suggest a ; 
_ pre-iron origin for the custom. Nor is good evidence adduced to show that a 
the Baiga, who now speak a Hindi dialect, once used a language of the 
“Austro-Asiatic” group—in itself a controversial category. Some of the 
author’ s functional interpretations are similarly questionable. Those in- 
ue stitutions that have a legend to vitalize and control them are living; those _ ee 
7 that have not are > dying out” seems to put the cart before the horse. It is == 
somewhat a akin to saying tha that violence is rampant in our culture because 
it so commonly occurs in movies. 
: a: Sixteen life histories offer valuable insight into the personality make-up a 


of some Baiga. But the three or four ‘pages: devoted to each are hardly 


among t the Baiga. E Elwin j is pont situated and 


rently. fitted to contribute a series of full-dress life histories and so furnish 


‘The « Apache 1 Indians. By Frank C. Locxwooo. New ork: Th 


Co., » 1938. . Pp. xv 348. $3.50 50. 


Red Eagles 0 of the ,e Northwest. By Francis Haines. Portland, Oregon: The 
of these books tells the story an Indian tribe’s experiences with 
white . Lockwood relates the history of f the Apaches ofthe South- 
west, Haines that o of | the Nez Perce of the e plateau country of Idaho cond 


i eastern Washington and Oregon. The course of events in both cases shows: 


parallels. Both tribes were aboriginally nomadic and hunters. 
- Both adopted the horse from the whites and for a time developed a fairly 
4 stable cultural adjustment built around the horse tribes 


_ their period of horse-culture, and both developed a number of outstanding. 7 
leaders whose personal history holds much of the romance and poignancy _ 
of | “thriller” fiction. Both peoples suffered from the stupidity and = 
“cruelty and greed c of the whites, and both have made a second adjustment : 
7 od _ If one cares for r classification of books, these two works contain more of 
44 3 the flavor of history than of sociological or anthropological investigations. 4 
_ The emphasis is upon the chronological course of events and upon person- 
oe -alities in their historical setting, rather | than upon systematic analysis of 
= or social pr process. Nevertheless we have here two worthy and in- 
teresting additions to the documentation of 


2 
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|) 
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‘The case illustrates particularly well the striking end far-reach- 
ing cultural effects of of the introduction ofa‘ ‘borrowed” complex, that of the 
_ horse. . The books are well documented, but are planned for the g general - 
reader as much as for the specialist. In both cases typography and illustra- 
ha the documents on acculturation and culture change of “primitive” Z_ 
peoples accumulate, we may look eventually for a sound statement of — 


theoretical covering this process, which of course is not 


— Man in the ' “Cut-Over”: : A Study of Family-Farm Resources in Northern a 
By Georce W. and Ronatp A. Madison, Wi 


Wis. Agri. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 139) April, ‘1941. ‘Pp. 7 4 

There are ¢ millions of acres of cut- Lover cland i in the U. Ss. and other millions ne 

of submarginal land to which the methods of this study are — and 


to: which some of its findings might be relevant. 
After giving the characteristics of the relief and non- on-relief samples | (very 
interesting reading), integrated, disintegrated, and village- ‘centered 
_ community are analyzed. These studies | are largely | on a descriptive level — 
but are based upon intensive factual studies. Some significant findings © 
emerge, e.g., in the disintegrated community, three-fourths of the relief = 
a families can be traced to four stem families, while six stem families who have. 7 
= never received relief account for twenty-six families, only three of which — 
have ever on relief. By work | exchange, visiting analyses, etc., it 
a clearly shown that relief and. nonrelief birds tend to flock together—t they 


tend to be, or become, distinct socioeconomic classes. Relief status is more e. 


“Thee than in kinship as de determiner of sociation. 
Thee entire is A in ex execution and ends 


An Empire of Dust. . By LAWRENCE Svosipa. “Caldwell, , Idaho: Caxton 


Printers, Ltd., , 1940. Pp. 203. $3.00. 
These memoirs of an ex-farmer of the Great Plains describe the cata- 
_ ‘Strophic last decade in western ‘Kansas. Svobida makes no pretense of pre- as 
a learned treatise on man-land adjustments in the dust-bowl area; 
ie nev vertheless, this unsophisticated account of his ; experiences i: is an ‘example 


of a source ce of material which should be interesting to rural sociologists. In 


| - a highly personalized, yet surprisingly objective manner, the author ‘reports — 


the intensely dramatic sequence 0 of misfortunes between 1929 and 1939— 
wind, a, bail, drought, dust, cold, paras sites, and uncertain markets and prices. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
In simple, unemotional terms, the reactions to these disasters are recorded: 
the early optimism, , the ensuing bewilderment, and the final “collapse of 
morale accompanied by the disintegration of social ties and community _ 
life - Unfortunately (for the sociologist) the author i is a bachelor and so we a 
miss the effects of these events on family processes. The author’s prediction — 
4 that the “Great Plains region is already a desert that cannot be reclaimed 
74 — the _ and labors of man,” ” stands i in contrast to the recent re- 
‘Je 
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The Movie The. Movie Makers. By Leo C. 
~ York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1941. Pp. xvi+436. $4.00. ae = 


Hollywood is known as the creative hub of the movie industry, as 
: such it has carried entertainment to the far corners of the globe. | Few — 
places are as well known and as little understood as this center of make- 
ee The author aims to present the facts about the n movie colony = 
movie makers. ‘Hollywood is put under the “1 microscope of social science. a 
_ The project was financed by the Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations; , 
= materials 1 were collected by a trained staff of social scientists which in- — 
cluded. two sociologists, an. an economist, a personnel expert, a statistician, a 3 
- translator, and others; and the advisory group consisted of four social 
scientists, all of whom resided many miles away from Hollywood. 
a. In gathering the material, detailed questionnaires were circulated to pro- 
ducers, directors » writers, actors, and ¢ others. Interviews with prominent 
leaders i in the movie colony were carried on over a | period of months. Docu- = 
mentary materials were supplied by the major 1 motion ‘picture companies. . 


Observations w were made of the practices, manners, mores, and the“ spirit 


ucers, 


Big Money” osts 0 the big salaries, and 
huge i incomes derived from pictures. Slight reference i is made ‘to. the rather 
low earnings s of the thousands of movie 


Be on behind the scene; and, on the whole, i it is an accurate strate cm 


to do to “thm, and some statements are For in- a3 


: 
ae = ig 
— 
— 
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| 
a romances, politics, prestige, and so on.” The four main groups of movie a — 
—- eo a movie elite make big money and they spend it lavishly in their ; = 
iii iim fight for prestige, and on night life, luxurious mansions, horses and horse- _ mi: 
racing, gifts, and politics. In fact, the reader gets the impression from the 
recital of statistical and descriptive material presented that money-making con 
ra d 
— 


wants, as well as his the author states ‘that “ De Mille 
gazed 1 upon life and came to the conclusion that the brotherhood of man ets : 
primarily interested in only two things—money and (p. 364). De 
oe Mille has been a top-flight film maker for nearly thirty years, with sacri 


ae - outstanding productions to his credit, and his success cannot be attributed 


| Za story y of Hollywood is a fascinating — and che author has written 
an interesting account of it. T te bulk of the material is presented ina ad § 
lar style. Some of the statistical data are p resented in footnotes and in th 
; 2. apr It is evident that a great | deal of material was gathered by ne 
_ staff, and much of it was used to good advantage. However, the = 
‘a is used in part to support the story rather than as the basis dala 


a research report it lacks ‘scrutiny and verification 


n one looks in 

orld-Wide Influences of the Cinema. A Study of Official Censorship and 
nternational Cultural Aspects of Motion Pictures. Cinematography Series 
Number 2. By Joun -Evcene Har Los” Angeles: University of 
California P ress, 1940. 40. Pp. xvi+320. $2.00. 


This volume, written by the chairman of the Committee on International 
elations of the American Institute of Cinematography, is the result of — 
ree years s of study. Information was obtained from leading « agencies es and 
_ organizations in the world of the cinema and from the governments of many 
countries. The main body of the work deals with ar review of censorship of ’ 
‘motion pictures carried on by national official and unofficial agencies. s. There — 
area also chapters on the relationships o of official international organization — 
and of several unofficial agencies to the cinema, on documentary films, and 
= the extent of international commerce in films. Seven appendices cover 
The book clearly : represents | a great deal of correspondence in search of 
mplete and interesting fé facts on censorship a and the activities of various 
organizations. It is, however, not a scientific study, but a survey oracareful _ = 
_ documentary report on some phases of the motion picture as an inter- . 
national medium of social interaction. The title of the study i is over-ambi- 
ee since the work is mainly a review of some aspects of censorship. T here 
is no frame of teference, no o suggestions are given for | further investigation, — 


there is is no. to relate the to existing works on 


» 


= “The contains little that a 

~ fundamen tal orientation and the implications. ot F such i items are not et 
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a mediate past and how useful it would be to remember more detail more 


tistical summarization of the information, especially i in reviewing 
_ reasons for censorship (Chapters II and Vv), but such generalization is lack- 
c _ ing. On the whole, the presentation is anecdotal i in \ character and leaves the a 


“The ane. people read , the shorter grows their historical 
memory yet most people read little else.” It is thus regrettable that so few ia 
books do so well the useful task Graves and Hodge assigned themselves. 
_ Records of other centuries and of other cultures have their significance, but — 
_ these authors demonstrate how much we can so soon forget of our own im 


ih oe The note on which the story begins is portray ayed in these sentences: oe 
Dt "a ai problem that now faced the Government, local authorities, and what were conveniently _ 


kn nown as “vested interests,” was how to 0 smother the threat of social revolution which 


=> 


4 @ 


promises until they w were re safely. depicting the dangers an and per 


of revolt i most horrid colours. 


= details of the “Khaki Election,” in which hon men in khaki 


‘meant to be a sociological analysis. It is, "as the authors assert, “‘a reliable — 
record of what took of a a sort, t during 
“concludes with: 


‘But t the country was still sound at as 7 
on, a few minutes late, to Sunday service; and the social revolution, so long averted, would — : 
— now be made altog ether ene by a new and sterner DOR % Besides, Britain alway .. 
The Left did not wha o. They 9 aring 
_ at the knobs of their radio-sets. Chamberlain had faced up to Hitlerism at last; but was this 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ocean An Analysis of a Satellite Community. J. 
Philadelphia: University of P. ennsylvania, 1941. Pp. 


2. 

re. This study of a resort community would perhaps qualify as a master’s 
thesis in most departments of sociology, but one is rather surprised t to find 
strength o of his researches. - For along time: this reviewer has had the notion 

- that something like a degree of ‘ “doctor of tenacity” might profitably be a 


sterile accounts ‘about what they have found. The present volume 
_ tainly confirms this notion. Nowhere does there seem to be anything faintly 
resembling an original contribution to the field of sociology. | The —— 


_ : tion purports to be an “ecological analysis,” but ecology appears to be a sort 
of conceptual window-dressing to provide respectability for a rather wide 


ters on family life in a resort community, the “business of recreation,” _ 
- education, government, and “cultural relationships” ’ give the volume certain — 
- superficial resemblances to the Middletown | books, but the contents fall 
far short of the penetrating insights into community life e exhibited by a ir 
-Lynds. Perhaps i it is too much to expect doctors of philosophy ' to possess a 
“literary. style, but one ; might suppose they would be able to use standard 
= correctly. The presence 0 of an astonishing number of grammatical © 
flaws does not cast much luster either u ‘upon the author or the editorial — 


Criminology. By WwW EIR. ‘Joliet, Ill: Insti ute Scientific 
Study of Crime, , 1941. Pp. Xx+329. $3.0 00. 


a aerwal Weir has had a distinguished career as s Roman C 


array of data having no relation to ecological processes or patterns. Chap- _ 


tations from other and the inclusion: of statistics only when 


_— oners know them rather than as they appear in the published official reports. 

; ie -collar crime is not ignored—‘ ‘In the administration of justice the 
es 


sentials of criminality have been overlooked; the incidentals, such as class - 
By distinction, have not.” Those familiar with Illinois will be able to supply — 


waiting ‘ ‘for an opportunity to criticize the administration publicly in an 


“Talk to the public thru a controlled publication’ 5 i 


= the degree of criminality . . . as an release... 


= to destroy it politically” and the parole board that “fails to an | 


that its author has presumably been awarded a doctor’s degree on the | 2 


| 
— 
_ 
— 
bgt Weir has converted his knowledge and experience into a fascinating ae. a ae 
sonal document with all the readability of a good novel. This hard-hitting 
vi 
= ol 


| 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL, IEW 


€ reading it would get sort of urban the 


author met in | Joliet and Chicago were almost the only s sort. ‘From the 


does not “correspond. to ordinary textbook “organization; 


author has no hesitation is saying what should and should not be done. abou 2 
the problems discussed; causation is explained 


terms of free will and the other aaa of the Church (“If there be 
This book will be widely used i in Catholic secular ones will find 
iti a de source of outside wing sel i It is certainly a “mu 4 


must 
5 


ws 


= A few years ago | this reviewer analyzed a well- known volume of memoirs _ 
4 bya a lady prison warden. He stated that she she was a : forward- looking and q ait 


- deliberations of the Friends of The New Penology. She favored individu- J 
alized treatment, classification, personalized pr programs, psychiatry, and all > 
“the fine means of making straight the crooked. . Some time later, the re- 
viewer met one of the better-known gentlemen penologists who said, 
es Ww hy, that damned old hypocrite! She’s an old-time warden.” Since that 
time said reviewer has restricted himself severely to stating what the author 
; “says he believes and adds no accolade of praise for enlightenment. tie 


__ Miss Monahan’s volume was sent on its way by Lewis E. Lawes, late of 


Sing Sing, , with a 1 handclap and clasp. It may be a remarkably fine piece of 


work. I doubt it. The only word that occurs to me that adequately and — 
appropriately characterizes its and content is ‘ “undistinguished.” a 
_ There can be no doubt that Miss Monahan’s heart is somewhere in her 
left side, but there is no evidence I could detect that her knowledge of 
modern penology was a anywhere particularly profound. She believes in 
physical examinations. She thinks psychiatry has a place in institutional 
‘programs and endocrinology m may explain many things. She has a genuine | 
fondness for keeping inmates “wholesomely busy.” Parole is a good 1 idea, 
_ though often poorly handled. Recreation is excellent for inmates, to say 
nothing of its effects upon the problems of administration. She particularly _ 
_ loathes political ‘interference, although it is alleged that she did pay her 
dues when at Geneva in Illinois. I may be all wrong, I hope I am, but afer 
a careful examination of this volume, which could easily h have been a 
genuine contribution to enology, since we have f practically nothing worth 
g 
ae. reading on female institutions and problems eer to their — 


and control discussed 
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n, I believe book might j just well 
competent clerk as as by 1 yy the well- known superintendent of Shakopee, Geneva, 
is not wise to dismiss. anyone’s efforts i in ‘too cavalier a fashion. 
vouchsafed us. She is opposed to trusty system because the trusty 
double-cross you (p. 168). Healy w ill be glad to know that his “New Light” 


is not so new. ( On boa 1 171 we | learn that * ‘The only sensible. way to treat a 


i of its eschatological iomeie ‘when it is solved 1 internally, the 
problem i is solved once and for all.”” What happens‘when no internal solu-- 
tion is available i is not discussed. 
She i insists that institutional life is unnatural and that the average dirty 
= if there is love and affection, is preferred by children to the een 
institution, Her practical rehabilitation program consists of three steps: (1) _ 
orrection of physical troubles, (2) education for a trade, manners of con- 
uct » and s¢ self-reliability, (3) well-rounded recreation program. Games and- 
ad to cooperation n and an e entirely new attitude toward life 
presumably less dissocial—author’s term). “ Homosexuals should learn 
self-control and discipline as normal people do” (p. 226). “In California, 
_ women on parole are supervised as carefully as senile, | considering there m 
cs . only one parole officer for the entire state” (p. 240). She advocates acase — 
load of not more than twenty women parolees and an increase in parole 
x oe last point which i is well taken and sound, but which, unfortunately, 
she does not develop, is that there are criminals who should be ————— 
: 4 segregated and not confined with those who will one day be released. Her 


note is I see no prisons in the — 


Corporal Punishment. By ARNOLD of 


Publications, Columbia University, Pp. 162. $2.10. 
- Two-thirds of this monograph is given over, to a historical discussion of 


‘ 


«id corporal punishment (any infliction of pain or discomfort through the ‘> 

— medium of the physical body, p. 7) in the schools of the American Colonies q 
and later of the United States. The author argues persuasively that the — 
general attitude of a people toward life has a decided bearing upon the fre- - 
which their teachers resort to corporal punishment. “When 
human existence is thought to be a tragic: business—a_ vale of tears—and 


children are bad because dow are possessed, the devil must literally 
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| 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
To the rev reviewer, the final chapter in which Falk the of 
educators toward punishment was most revealing. Wi hile 


4 ment was no longer an agency in n school discipline (p. 124), such punishment _ ; 
was s_ actually forbidden by school regulations in but ten out t of 135 cities — 
"reporting. -Four-fifths of the administrators believed that corporal punish- 
_ majority opined that “certain types of incorrigibles . . . cannot be dis- 
ciplined effectively except by the infliction of corporal punishment” (p. 134). 
7 a In the light of what is known regarding the relative | effectiveness of 
negative” (punishment) | and positive (reward) incentives to learning, this’ 


a <a -ment was necessary when other methods had failed, and the same large a 


fae of belief in the pedagogical efficacy of inflicting physical pain is. > a 


a good illustration of a custom * ‘not only i innocuous but positively | harmful | 
that can persist for ages.” ” Regardless of cultural pattern, a specific desir- 
able ty pe of behavior i is more apt to be engendered quickly if it is rewarded 
than if numerous exceptions are punished. 4 


psychiatrist a appear very much aware of i: dealens role of cultural 
factors and are highly critical of certain deterministic enunciated 
by fellow investigators inthe same fields. 

: ee. hile the volume as a whole is to be commended for ‘its ‘up-to-date a ae 

_ comprehensive coverage of both factual information and theory, certain | 
contributors may be cited for their incisive articulation of fresh and chal- — 

3 Hall makes a convincing plea for more realistic analyses of crime unen-— 

~ cumbered with the biases and rationalizations of our political and moral 

"systems. He maintains that scholars are often blinded by the value-judg- 


ao ments of their own culture and that they must reconstruct their cos lll 


to correspond with the basic realities of crime Phenomena, 
Montagu, speaking as a “mechanistic biologist” find s “that criminal be- 


— havior is, from the biological standpoint, as normal as any” other form of 
behavior’ (p. 46), that the differences ir 
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+ Crime in the United States. Edited by J. P. SHALLOO. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 217. Philadel- - =a 
on hi Th A 4 fP | nd S 1S b out 
This important collaboration proceeds on the sound assumption 
pressed in its Foreword: “To build a house requires many skills; to under- 
stand crime causation requires many points of vie = 
q points of view, with their sponsors, Rea 
tiated in this volume, the writers do not insist On extreme emphases 

i Bct is a similarity rather than divergence in 

tm 
wha 
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= | choic 
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REVIEW 


ak 
uals is to a far larger e extent determined | by cultural factors _ 
than by the a number of biological factors which operate from within 
the individual” (p. 48), , that ‘ ‘criminal behavior, v with relatively few ex 
ceptions, represents a successful adaptation to a difficult situation’ (p. 


and that ‘iti is not the individual who c creates a crime, b but society” 56)— 


“a4 Reckless makes the initial assumption “hae crime and delinquency are 
violations of a behavior | code of a state and are not fundamencally diferent 
from violations of behavior codes of other social groups, as for example the 

_ church, the school, the family, the lodge, the labor union” (p. 78). Ploscowe, 

viewing crime as an integral part of our acquisitive society, argues “that 

the law of supply and demand operates in crime. elsewhere in our eco- 

nomic system” (p. 110). Sutherland continues his exposure of the white-— 

; Sh criminal a as the forgotten man of criminal statistics and criminal re- 


search. Monachesi shows how our cultural obsession for punishing ciminals 
frustrates our ideally sound programs ofrehabilitation, 
— These contentions are not new, in the sense that they have not been stated © 
_ before, but taken together i in| this volume their phones Aer effect is to tosug- 
gest that: we ‘may be on the threshold of the long-awaited renaissance in 
criminological thought. Iti is high time that we. abandon once and for allthe © 
‘outmoded conception of cime pathological, atypical instances of in- 
- dividual behavior and turn to its realistic consideration as a perfectly oa, 
although our particular modes of life. 
WESLEY. Ww ash- 
@ ington, D. C.: National Council for Social Studies, Bull. 17, 1941. ll 


Teaching the Civil Liberties: A Unit. By | E. al. 
Foreword by Howarp Wuire, Chairman. National Council for Social a 


esley | gives bibliographies for the social sciences, political 


science, economics, » sociology, geography, American history, world history, 
social studies, education, magazines in these fields, : suggested libraries, and 

alist of publishers. I do not know how good a job he did in the other fields, ‘oa 

but the sociology books do not ‘satisfy me very well—neither the list” nor 

a _ what is said about them. I was shocked to see Hooton’s ape-antics included, 

7 and also Lundberg’ s Sixty Families. The list is heavily weighted with an- : 

hoes and rural sociology, which is all right with me— —except Hooton’s a me 
type of “anthropology.” Wesley’s four ‘minimum and five larger library | 
choices are not ones I would make. However he is very modest about his 
choices. I doubt whether fifty sociologists picked at random would show 
much more agreement than I have with WwW esley in how to spend twenty-five 


‘dollars for Sooke if ¢ one were a high- school teacher of the social 
@ 
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_ The other pamphlet i is one of the best jobs I have seen from the peda- 
_Bogical point of view. Any comparison with Wesley’s work would be unfair 

because the task was much simpler than Wesley’ s. I can’t make any ad-— 
verse criticism about Teaching Civil Liberties. I don’t see how com- 
_ petent teacher in college or high school could fail to do a better job | using x 

this outline than ninety percent of them | probably do without it. en Ae oe _ 
[a he method of doing the job might contain a suggestion for W Vesley when a 
cp he does his revision. The American Political Science Association appointed _ 

a committee of ten, and the Council of Social Studies a committee of nine . a 
and theet a/. of Mr. Wilson consisted of eighteen people. In addition to this, aa 
_ there were twelve consultants. Sometime this year, they will complete their = 
project by publishing a Casebook. This is nice work if you can get people to 
they did. Exceilent bibliography, problems, radio recordings, 

and ee aids. Forty fine Pages w worth much more than thirty cents: 


Community Contacts and Participation of Teachers. By FLORENCE 
HOE. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Public 1941. Pp. 


| 


This analysis. of ‘the community | relationships of 9122 public school a - 
teachers — and confirms the earlier work of ‘Waller, Almack, Cook, q 


have av very y valuable to make i in uncovering some e of the 
sons for “‘what is wrong with teaching” and possibly in suggesting remedies. on 
af Waller opened up this field and Cook has carried on the good work. ‘al 5 
Greenhoe gives us a nation- -wide, carefully quantitative survey, conceived — 


and interpreted in a sociological fra ren aga —— 
preted in a sociological frame of reference, 
Her basic concept is that the teacher exemplifies the sociology of the 


"stranger and that her (three-fourths of the 9122 were women) relationships 
with the community are essentially a problem in assimilation—with the — a 
teacher seldom becoming a real member of the community: she is in it but 
not of i it, as the saying goes. The study has suggestive significance (chiefly 
for further study) for those interested i in social control, occupational mo- 2 
bility, community organization, , and educational sociology. wert 
It would be easy to point out possible shortcomings | in the e study, both 
2 “from the methodological and interpretative angles, but the author — 


studies. When I ask “Could I do a better job?” I am willing to admit that 4 
iii 

iii of 
| 

— "ts aware of this and the critical reader will note it for himself. , 2 a Pro 

gir H a sf thing is that the study is so far superior to the widespread loose talk about | i 
= seem somewhat pedantic, especially if the author says “I agree, but how hee 

would you do it better—given the limitations of time and money” 
Phe first criticism is that much of the study is based upon opinions, or 


there some way of checking the | behavior of people against 
= what t they say they have done, or would do, or what they think should be be 
c done. For example, it would seem ‘more significant t to determine what per- ‘ 
centage of the teachers are “known Catholics” in | the schools of the 356 _ 
beard members than to determine that 22 percent more of the board mem- 
bers say “known Catholics” should not be hired than say say they | should be. . 
Rather than asking \ whether teachers approve (from “strong approval” "to 
“discharge”’) “ smoking i in private,” etc. (for 23 items), on one should ask “Do 
_ you smoke in private?” etc. Of course, many might lie about this even on ~ 7 
~ anonymous schedules, | but it might be less likely to induce the teacher to . - 
take a high moral tone. It would seem more useful to know the actual con- Fe 7 
duct of 300 teachers on these points: than the opinions of g122—and 
would not cost much more. Until we have si such behavior we cannot 
. Also, one ‘might question the desirability of 4494 cases from the Middle 
West (: (2870 from Ohio) out of 9122; of the 4628 remaining, 1344 are from — 
s the 11 southern States and only 1369 from the 13 northeastern states (655 
2 from New York, although it has half as many people as the entire south; 
onl two were from Massachusetts, though it has almost twice as many 
people as any ‘southern s state except North Carolina). No distinction is 7 
made between the attitudes of rural southern teachers and urban northern 
ones; most of the men were probably administrators, which tends tor make es, 
the: salary figures seem too high and may bias the conduct-code c opinions; 10 
gh ve of those answering taught in places of of ws or under (rural) al- 


the most pressing practical problems | with which a democracy to 
a) -deal—what kin kind of teachers does it have? What are their roles and statuses Z 
various communities? In short, what is the sociology of teaching? 
his is a good start, more 


studies ought to be made. 


Miami 


sable handbook for ene interested in the theory a and = 
nay 


he book is a addresses late 


‘Bee selected from both business and labor. The addresses given by Pro- aa 
; fessor Roethlisberger were re favorably regarded by this keenly critical 


| 
| 
| 
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and came to be eciiinateis as the high spot of each series. The rare combi- 
“fi x an nation of factual content and philosophic insight, and the refreshing eel 
style, provide a welcome r relief from the dull, plodding comprehensiveness — 
4 ‘a the usual book on | personnel ‘management. Without discussing in detail — 
the contents of the book, it is sufficient to say that it is invaluable to anyone 
“interested in thinking ‘about: such questions as the following: 
a hat are the pre-conditions for effective collaboration b oo manage- 
ment and workers? What is adequate personnel management? How — # ~ 
plant be organized so as to fulfill its technical objective (of manufacturing y : : 
a product ata minimum cost), and at the same time fulfill its socia/ function 
_ of providing for i its employees a socially significant way of life? What ob- 
stacles ‘prevent the formal system of communication, provided for the fulfill- 
ment of the economic pu purpose, from operating equally well in providing 
relevant information about human satisfactions and dissatisfactions at the 
level? What can be done to increase the workers’ understanding of 
_ managements’ economic and logical objectives? How /can management keep 
in touch with human problems at the work-level? What i is restriction of 


Za How,effective is this practice in achieving i its ends? How | can man- — 

| agement erotett employees’ feelings of personal] integrity? What are some > 

- useful pragmatic rules applicable to interview-technique when used as a 

tool in labor : relations? W hat c can labor unions accomplish for their mem- 


concerned with a theory of social m movements will find ma-_ 
terial of considerable relevance in Kneller’s analysis of Nazi education. “4 


a sober, scholarly work, | originally a doctoral thesis, the book is much more : 
than an analysis of the Educational Philosophy of National ones it is a Pi 


it “emerge m many “suggestive social | change. From the 
_ perspective presented by Kn ‘Koneller, the Nazi | revolution i is seen to be a slow, Wy 

"consistent cultural process, s, extending far back in German history. Reading — 

“this book, one realizes how little social science knows about social dynamics. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 7 
discussion on a note which is finding i ‘increasing emphasis in. 


urrent discussions of the Naziexperiment: = 


It is of course tell at this state state what education resulting from a 
icy of national-mindedness and resting upon a political situation will contribute 
to civilization. Present hostilities will lead to some sort of answer; but no matter 
which side emerges victorious, the imprint of the loser will ‘remain indelible. = 
battlefield will n not solve once for all existing conflicts; nor v 
careful footnotes contain sige 
ie Curiously enough, Ziemer’ s ; Education for Death ends on the same theme, 
author insisting that the totalitarian educational system is a distinct 
“4 hallenge ‘to our own and d that the N Nazis, as a by-product ¢ of their prepara- 
on for war, have developed in youth qualities of community devotion and 
social responsibility which no nation seeking to create unity of purpose and © 
cultural homogeneity can afford to ignore. 
a In other respects, however, Ziemer’s collection of e experiences must be 
regarded as an impressionistic melange o of i interviews, | torn out of context 
= rather sensationally portrayed. His primary purpose seems to be that a 
of demonstrating that National Socialism, through its comprehensive youth _ 
_ program, , has developed a backlog of fantastically loyal young Nazis who 
will be an obstacle to international reorganization long after Hitler is dead . 
| and the German armies are defeated. The Sunday supplements have told 
us this many times. What sociologists want to know is the extent to which > 
a few years of propaganda has shifted the fundamental values of German — 
culture; to what degree has the medium of persuasion shifted from the i 
black-jack to the mores? Isolated | experiences, as in Ziemer’s book, can ha 
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Important New Sociolo gy ‘Texts = 


yy Jessie 
This new volume in Harper's Social Science 
rtinent research data on the 


American family to measure its reproductive, protective, 
affectional, socialization, and regulative functions in our 
culture. plication of the sociometric method to a vast aa 
of data has resulted in con- 
crete and graphic statements of many of | 


INTRODUCTION 
TOS OCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Maunice H.Krour 


This new volume in Harper's Social Science Series con- 
a -_centrates its attention on the larger aspects of how human 
beings behave in social situations, and thus succeeds in 
Co the usual topics of social psychology. Among = 
_ the topics which are treated with special distinction are: = 
ae of hereditary forces on basic conduct pat- sree 4 
 —- the essential nature of the group, the significanceof == 
| facts of culture patterning, the role of certain: culture: 


A stimulating ond practical textbook. «ana 


$4000 


DISORGANIZATION, by Elliott and Merrill, is an 
text for social pathology courses, and has already been —. 
in closet to 1504 institutions; ? TG 
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